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Shall We Accredit? 


Tut American Association of 
Junior Colleges from its inception 
in 1920 has consistently avoided 
the function of accreditation. This 
policy conformed to the purposes 
of the founders of the Association, 
and no subsequent development has 
created a need for altering the 
policy. The current situation, how- 
ever, contains some elements which 
suggest a thorough appraisal of the 
effects of the policy. : 

Arguments against the Associa- 
tion’s assumption of responsibili- 
ties for accreditation include: 
(1) the limiting effect which the 
time-consuming work of accredit- 
ing would have on the primary pur- 
pose of the A.A.J.C.—studying the 
professional problems associated 
with junior colleges, (2) the in- 
ability to assume the heavy cost of 
setting up and operating the ma- 
chinery needed for accrediting in- 
stitutions, and (3) the existence 
of agencies which are supplying 
this service. These arguments 
have been valid from the outset, 
and there is no disposition to deny 
their cogency. 

‘In spite of what has been said, 
however, the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges is an ac- 
crediting agency. To the extent 
that conditions are imposed as a 
prerequisite for membership, the 
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Association has established stand- 
ards as effectively as any accredit- 
ing organization. The fact that 
the standards are less detailed and 
that inspections of applicants are 
more superficial makes the major 
difference between the A.A.J.C. 
and recognized accrediting agen- 
cies merely one of degree of rigid- 
ity. 

Moreover, this unavowed accred- 
iting function is involved in two 
other factors. The Junior College 
Mrectory which has for several 
years appeared as a feature of the 
January issue of the Journal car- 
ries a list of members of the Asso- 
ciation. Undoubtedly, this listing 
serves for some sources as a Means 
for identifying institutions that 
are junior colleges. This probabil- 
ity exists in spite of the fact that 
it has never been the policy of the 
Association to promote such an 
idea of exclusiveness of identifica- 
tion. 

A second factor which involves 
the accreditation function is found 
in the practice of many junior col- 
leges of listing in the annual cata- 
logues the fact that the institutions 
are members of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. The 
practice is entirely ethical, and no 
valid claim could be made to the 
contrary. The statement of mem- 
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bership, however, further illus- 
trates the operation of the prin- 
ciple under discussion. 


Developments during recent 
years have led to an increased 
awareness throughout the country 
of the junior college movement. 
The literature dealing with this 
subject has increased materially. 
Professional educational organiza- 
tions are devoting more time to a 
consideration of the topics. The 
subsidies provided for veterans of 
World War II have accelerated the 
speed with which this increased 
interest is being translated into 
the creation of new institutions of 
the junior college type. There 
seems no reason to believe the 
tempo of activity has reached its 
peak. 

In the face of this rapid expan- 
sion of the junior college move- 
ment, there is bound to be a cer- 
tain amount of confusion. One of 
the features of the junior college 
about which its proponents have 
taken pride has been the freedom 
from strait-jacketing which at- 
taches to older and hence more 
traditional organizations. There 


is a possibility, however, that free- 
dom may become license and that 
all junior colleges might suffer 
from the excesses of a few well- 
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meaning but misguided individu- 
als. 


The regional and state accredit- 
ing agencies are not blind to the 
problems described. With few if 
any exceptions, these organiza- 
tions are conducting comprehen- 
sive re-examinations of their 
standards and taking such steps as 
these studies indicate are desir- 
able. Representatives of junior 
colleges are participating in these 
activities. 


The American Association of 
Junior Colleges may reenforce this 
effort of accrediting agencies by 
a careful analysis of the develop- 
ing problems and making any 
changes in policy which appear 
feasible. Policy changes probably 
will not violate the original and 
present purpose of the Association 
nor run contrary to the arguments 
against the Association’s becoming 
an active accrediting body. Pos- 
sibly the major change that would 
result would be the adoption of a 
realistic view on the matter. What- 
ever the results, the problems and 
their possible effect on the whole 
junior college movement are im- 
portant enough to deserve addition- 
al consideration. 


James W. Reynolds 











Problems of Junior College Students 


O. B. DOUGLAS AND LUCILE RACK 


Ir is generally agreed that there 
is a definite relationship between 
freedom from personal anxiety and 
the quality of work one does as a 
student. Unfortunately, however, 
it is only very infrequently that 
the student is not harassed by some 
problems, whether they are in con- 
nection with school work, social 
relations, finances, or in other 
areas of difficulty. The value of 
realizing that students are con- 
fronted by many problems cannot 
be overestimated, but the value of 
knowing exactly what these diffi- 
culties are is of even greater sig- 
nificance. 


The period of transition which 
characterizes adolescence in most 
cases has been terminated by the 
time the individual reaches college 
age. The average junior college 
student is between eighteen and 
nineteen years old and has reached 
that stage in his development 
which is termed late adolescence. 
It is during this period that the 
young person develops a feeling of 
independence from his family; 
reaches his full physical stature; 
and establishes social relationships 
with members of the opposite sex. 
Nevertheless, the college situation 
may present circumstances’ to 
which the young person is un- 
accustomed, and many perplexing 
situations in the new environment 
may be encountered. It is the pur- 
pose of this study to determine as 
accurately as possible the nature 


of the problems which are most 
important to junior college stu- 
dents. 


The best method for discovering 
the difficulties of students is to 
ask the students directly what the 
conditions and circumstances are 
that create their feelings of frus- 
tration. The questionnaire tech- 
nique is designed to fulfill this 
function and was used in this in- 
vestigation. Questionnaires were 
sent to 3,000 students in twenty-six 
junior colleges in Texas. This group 
of colleges included both public and 
private; large, medium, and small; 
and represented a well-scattered 
geographical distribution. Results 
were received from 1,956 students 
representing twenty colleges. 


After a preliminary experiment, 
planned to choose those categories 
in which problems were most likely 
to exist, the following eight cate- 
gories were chosen: 

Problems Relating to Social Rela- 
tions 

Problems Relating to Home and 
Family 

Problems Relating to Adjustment to 
School Work 

Problems Relating to Preparation 
for the Future 

Problems Relating to Religion and 
Morals 

Problems Relating to Recreation and 
Use of Leisure 

Problems Relating to Health and 
Physical Development 

Problems Relating to Finances 
Eight specific statements were 
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listed under each of the areas 
above. Each student was asked to 
mark the statements under each 
category numerically “1” through 
“8”? in the order of their impor- 
tance to him as a junior college 
student. A statement marked “1” 
indicated that this was a major 
source of distress to the student, 
and a number “8” beside a state- 
ment designated it as the least im- 
portant of the group. A copy of 
the questionnaire follows: 


Survey of the Problems of 
Junior College Students 


This survey is being conducted in 
an effort to determine the problems 
which junior college students encoun- 
ter. The problems in which we are 
especially interested are those of a 
personal nature which cause worry or 
concern. Please rank the problems 
under each heading in the order of 
their importance to you as a junior 
college student. The problems should 
be ranked numerically 1 through 8. 


I. PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS Rank 
Difficulty in making new 
friends in college group seiaiinisiiaians 


Live too far from the junior 
college to participate in 
social activities sponsored 
aaa. h 6l—8ldll—“(O”——~t(CSiii 


Do not have enough time for 
social functions 9 www. 


There are too many cliques on 
the campuS __—— eee - 


Have too few intimate friends —_.-...... 


Difficulty in establishing satis- 
factory relation with opposite 
—— = =——“<‘“‘“‘“‘i™S™SCSC tetas 


Unable to decide upon the best 
social organization to join = —_..-....... 


Younger ( ) orolder (_ ) than 
most persons in my college 
class (Check the appro- 
priate word) 

II. PROBLEMS RELATING TO 

HOME AND FAMILY 

Standard of grades set by par- 
ents is too high  =§ wwe 


ITI. 


IV. 


Reaching agreement with par- 
ents as to amount of money 
necessary siessiieeiaamn 


Parents do not realize the im- 
portance of college education _..__.._ 


Parents resent changes in atti- 
tude toward religion, politics, 
and career anmanniees 


Parents are too dominant ae _ 


Difficulty in breaking family 
ties in order to gain a feel- 
ing of independence i XX— ............ 


Parents feel that college situa- 
tion offers too many social 
activities that prevent concen- 
trated study “emnnneen 


Difficulty in obtaining parental 
approval of friends umiiiieiiiiaee 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL 
WORK 


Inability to concentrate = uuu. rom 


Do not get enough personal at- 

tention in college commununeetn 
Assignments are too long  =§- _....... —_— 
Do not have a good place to 

study nena 
Too many required courses are 

not practical vmeeainaeanie 
Do not know how to study vidiiamamesitis 
Preparation in high school is 

inadequate for college courses --.......... 


Too much emphasis is placed on 
—_ a eel 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
PREPARATION FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Plans for the future are made 

by parents oo qo _ —— ___ eeecscss«s 
Course of study in junior college 

is limited peiaiabineiaii 


Do not know how to select a 

vocation at which I can suc- 

— 3&5 +». dU ei ia 
Inability to decide upon a 

college major jaiiamdaian 
Fear that work in college will 

not be practical in the future -......... 
Unable to obtain proper counsel- 

ing on vocational plans  — ............ 
Concerned about finding a job 


when college work is com- 
pleted cuitieniiien 


- Whether or not to go to senior 
college after junior college 
work is completed nena 
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V. 


Vi. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO 

RELIGION AND MORALS 

Whether or not to “follow the 
crowd” in drinking alcoholic 
beverages 

Lack of training in home and 
school in religion and morals -...._... a 

Do not enjoy attending church -—..... 

Lack knowledge of proper moral 
conduct on dates 

Puzzled because of conflicting 
religious beliefs encountered —........ 

Moral standards hard to main- 
tain and still be part of the 
group 

Do not know how to develop a 
philosophy of life 

Uncertain as to how religion 
can be worked into everyday 
life 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO 

RECREATION AND USE OF 

LEISURE 

Have too little time for recrea- 
tion because of school 
assignments 


Recreation is too expensive 

No organized recreation is 
available 

Do not enjoy recreation en 

A “date” is necessary for too 
many activities 

Too few adults will sponsor 
activities 


Spend too much time in recrea- 
tion because of inability to 
study 

Do not know how to spend 
leisure time wisely een 


Rank 


- ewe weer ee 


err toerers cere 


Serer oe eee 


wees ww we owns 


eer wwe we cere 


eececreeree eee 


. PROBLEMS RELATING TO 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Do not have enough time for 
sleep 


Periodic physical examinations 
are not required 


Unable to determine when to 
seek medical advice 


Need more instruction in health 
and physical development 


Too much tension in college 
activities 


Lack of trained medical person- 
nel on college campus weneneneiee 


Need more physical training in 
college program 

Not enough emphasis is placed 
on active participation in 
athletic program of the col- 
lege 
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VIII. PROBLEMS RELATING TO 

FINANCES 

Have too little money for social 
expenses 

Do not know how to spend 
money wisely 

Difficulty in determining how 
much to spend for clothes 

Want to take more financial 
responsibility 

Whether or not to get a part- 
time job 

Do not know how to get a loan 
for school expenses 

Unable to make a workable 
budget as 

Whether to work summers or 
continue in school in order to 
finish as soon as possible sesiniacaibcilis 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


wow weer ee eee 


IX. 


"~FfFFPrer PrP 


8. 

The data obtained from this in- 
vestigation will be considered un- 
der two general headings: (1) 
comparison of the problems of 
students in private junior colleges 
with those in public junior colleges, 
and (2) the problems listed by stu- 
dents according to the size of the 
college attended. 

The first of these general head- 
ings will be dealt with in this re- 
port. In the near future a second 
report will be made concerning the 
relation of the size of the college 
to the kinds of problems designated 
by the students. 

The data for this report will be 
presented in eight tables—one for 
each problem area mentioned 
above. In order to make compari- 
sons easy and differences clear, the 
replies have been reduced to per- 
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centages of choices. Also, since 
each student had eight problems in 
each area except the first, and 
since these were ranked from “1” 
to “8” by the student, it would seem 
that if we deal with each student’s 
first and second choices in terms 
of greatest importance, the prob- 
lems of greatest and least concern 
will be brought into sharp contrast. 
Too, it is easier to compare data 
from private and public junior col- 
leges if these data are in the same 
table. 
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Table I is composed of data con- 
cerning “Problems Relating to So- 
cial Situations.” The problem, Do 
not have enough time for social 
functions, is of most concern both 
to private and public junior college 
students. Lack of concern over 
this problem appears to be much 
greater among the students who 
attend private junior colleges. The 
combined choices of high and low 
emphasis indicate that this prob- 
lem is of more concern to public 
junior college students. 











TABLE I. PROBLEMS RELATING TO SOCIAL SITUATIONS 
Private Junior College Public Junior College 
Protons <= “Sau See “ae 

choices choices choices choices 

1. Do not have enough time for 
social functions 43.60 29.42 42.16 7.07 

2. There are too many cliques 
on the campus 24.16 8.23 24.47 10.54 

3. Difficulty in establishing 

satisfactory relations with 
the opposite sex 20.31 16.63 19.49 22.31 

4. Live too far from junior col- 

lege to participate in social 

activities sponsored by the 
college 19.78 29.42 27.22 26.85 

5. Difficulty in making new 
friends in college group 16.11 21.89 16.02 27.87 

6. Have too few intimate 
friends 14.36 9.45 14.51 17.47 

7. Unable to decide upon the 

’ best social organization to 
join 13.13 16.11 15.74 23.46 

8. Older than most persons in 
my college class 7.54 4.55 5.55 4.90 

9. Younger than most persons 
in my college class 6.30 5.07 7.29 8.15 





NOTE: The total percentages may differ slightly from table to table since on a few ques- 
tionnaires all of the choices were not marked by every student. 
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Too many cliques on the campus 
was voted second in seriousness by 
the students of private junior col- 
leges and third by those who at- 
tended public junior colleges. Also 
there seem to be many students in 
both groups who are concerned 
about this problem but not enough 
to place it first. This is evident 
from the small per cent who chose 
it as “7” or “8.” 


When the data for problems 5 
and 6 are considered, it is evident 
that making new friends or hav- 
ing too few intimate friends are 
not considered as serious by either 
of the groups. The distance from 
college one lives appears to be more 
serious for those who attend public 
junior colleges. Establishing sat- 
isfactory relations with the op- 
posite sex is about as much a prob- 
lem for one group as it is for the 
other. Whether one is older or 
younger than one’s classmates does 
not appear to be important. 


It seems, then, that in this area 
of Problems Relating to Social 
Situations, the lack of time for so- 
cial functions and the existence of 
too many cliques on the campus 
are the problems of greatest con- 
cern. Distance from college for 
some constitutes a barrier for par- 
ticipation in on-campus social ac- 
tivities. Age of peers and lack of 
intimate friends do not loom large 
as problems. 


Table II contains data concern- 
ing “Problems Relating to Home 
and Family.” A study of these 
data indicates that, according to 
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percentages of first and second 
choices, the eight problems are ar- 
ranged in the same order by both 
groups—students from private and 
from public junior colleges. Not 
only are problems arranged in the 
same order, but the percentages of 
choices — first and second — are 
quantitatively similar on several 
problems. When the percentages 
of seventh and eighth choices are 
examined some differences be- 
tween groups are seen. Especially 
of note is the difference of choices 
on Problem 5, Parents resent 
changes in attitude toward reli- 
gion, politics, and career. While 
the students attending private jun- 
ior colleges gave 14.36 per cent of 
their choices to this problem for 
seventh and eighth choice com- 
bined, there was not a vote from 
the students attending public jun- 
ior colleges to place this problem 
in seventh or eighth choice. This 
seems to mean that public junior 
college students were much more 
concerned about this problem than 
were those in the other group. 


Since a larger percentage of 
choices for seventh and eighth 
places indicates that problems are 
of relatively less concern than 
those with smaller percentages of 
choices for these places, it appears 
from the data that neither group is 
very much concerned with Prob- 
lem 8. If, however, these choices 
are to have significance, it should 
be pointed out that private junior 
college students are more con- 
cerned over Problem 4 than are 
public junior college students. 
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TABLE II. PROBLEMS RELATING TO HOME AND FAMILY 





Private Junior College Public Junior College 























a % of first % of seventh % of first % of seventh 
and second and eighth and second and eighth 
choices choices choices choices 
1. Difficulty in breaking fam- 
ily ties in order to gain a 
feeling of independence 26.61 6.65 30.10 8.23 
. Standard of grades set by 
parents too high 24.69 14.71 24.18 12.56 
. Reaching agreement with 
parents as to amount of 
money necessary 21.89 13.66 22.31 18.70 
. Parents feel that college 
situation offers too many so- 
cial activities that prevent 
concentrated study 21.19 9.63 20.86 20.28 
. Parents resent changes in 
attitude toward religion, 
politics, and career 12.95 14.36 15.30 0.00 
. Difficulty in obtaining pa- 
rental approval of friends 12.25 17.33 13.06 12.70 
7. Parents are too dominant 11.20 11.38 12.63 17.68 
8. Parents do not realize the 
importance of college educa- 
tion 5.77 35.37 10.18 35.23 





“Problems Relating to Adjust- 
ment to School Work” are listed in 
Table III. From the data in this 
table, it is very obvious that the 
problem of most concern to all is 
No. 1, Inability to concentrate. In 
fact, the first three problems rate 
high in per cent of choices for each 
group. It is also interesting to 
note that while the order of per 
cent of choices of problems for the 
two groups is the same, the range 
of percentages is somewhat greater 
for the private junior college 
group. 


It should be observed that the 
total picture of “Adjustment to 
School Work” is a little more favor- 
able for the public junior college 
group. On the whole, the per cent 
of first and second choices is lower, 
and the per cent of seventh and 
eighth choices is higher for this 
group. This would seem to indi- 
cate that, while this group does 
have problems and is concerned 
about them, their concern is not 
expressed sharply as is that of the 
private junior college group. 
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TABLE III]. PRopLeMs RELATING TO ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL WorK 
Private Junior College Public Junior College 
Peatitome % of first % of seventh % of first % of seventh 
and second and eighth and second and eighth 

choices choices choices choices 

. Inability to concentrate 45.07 11.20 40.07 14.07 
2. Preparation in high school 
inadequate for college 

courses 30.80 16.41 29.09 15.09 

. Do not know how to study 24.82 11.72 26.06 14.51 
. Too much emphasis is placed 

on grades 21.83 15.31 24.47 20.00 

. Assignments are too long 21.54 15.76 23.75 20.50 
6. Too many required courses 

are not practical 21.01 12.78 19.56 22.74 
7. Do not have a good place to 

study 15.66 22.06 15.59 29.38 
8. Do not get enough personal 

attention in college 7.18 35.37 12.63 31.62 





Again, in Table IV, it may be 
seen that by their choices the two 
groups of students have arranged 
the problems in the same order. 
Since these problems are concerned 
with “Preparation for the Future,”’ 
rather than some aspect of the 
past, the results are not surprising. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that while the order of problems 
for the two groups is the same for 
the first and second choices, when 
the per cent of seventh and eighth 
choices are examined, some con- 
siderable differences are found. 


If the seventh and eighth choices. 


on Problem 4 are compared, it may ~ 


appear that the students in private 
junior colleges are more concerned 
about finding jobs when college 
work is completed than are the 
public junior college students. On 
the other hand, it seems the public 
junior college students are having 


more concern about the problem 
of whether to go on to senior col- 
lege. Neither group shows con- 
cern over plans for the future are 
made by the parents. Except for 
these two differences on Problems 
4 and 5, the concerns of the two 
groups as_ indicated by their 
choices are very much alike. 


Choices of the two groups con- 
cerning “Problems Relating to Re- 
ligion and Morals” are very much 
alike. The order of the problems 
is the same for both groups for the 
percentage of first and second 
choices. The first four problems 
are of great concern. This is shown 
by high percentages of first and 
second choices and low percentages 
of seventh and eighth choices. 
Problem 5 appears to arouse much 
less concern while No. 8 is at the 
bottom of the list for both groups. 
The small differences which are 
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TABLE IV. PROBLEMS RELATING TO PREPARATION FOR THE FUTURE 








Private Junior College 


Public Junior College 





% of first % of seventh % of first % of seventh 
Problems and second and eighth and second and eighth 
choices choices choices choices 
1. Course of study in junior 
college is limited 38.00 13.30 32.20 12.12 
2. Do not know how to select 
a vocation at which I can 
succeed 31.69 11.55 31.76 18.98 
3. Inability to decide upon a 
college major 26.79 9.80 28.95 14.36 
4. Concerned about finding a 
job when college work is 
completed 25.74 11.73 27.94 28.15 
5. Whether or not to go to 
senior college after junior 
work is completed 18.73 31.34 25.70 14.07 
6. Unable to obtain proper 
counseling on vocational 
plans 16.81 9.10 16.89 11.11 
7. Fear that work in college 
will not be practical in fu- 
ture 16.11 11.90 16.75 12.63 
8. Plans for the future are 
made by parents 10.38 40.80 10.97 49.89 





shown in Table V indicate that, 
while there are problems of great 
concern in this area, whether stu- 
dents attend private or public jun- 
ior colleges does not seem to have 
very much to do with how much 
concern the students express with 
regard to these problems. 


If the data shown in Table VI 
are examined, it may be seen that 
both groups express considerable 
concern about the first four prob- 
lems. Time for it, lack of knowl- 
edge concerning it, availability, and 
expense involved are the conditions 
which seem to be behind ‘“Prob- 


lems Relating to Recreation and 
Use of Leisure,” and these condi- 
tions appear to prevail whether the 
students attend private or public 
junior colleges. It seems also that 
recreation is enjoyed by almost all 
members of these groups. 


More adult sponsors seem to 
be available to the public junior 
college group, while about the same 
amount of concern is expressed by 
both groups with respect to spend- 
ing too much time in recreation as 
an alternative to study. Dates 
seem to be about as necessary to 
one group as to the other. 
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TABLE V. PROBLEMS RELATING TO RELIGION AND MORALS 








Private Junior College 
% of first 


Public Junior College 
% of seventh % of first % of seventh 





Problems and second and eighth and second and eighth 

choices choices choices choices 

1. Do not know how to develop 
a philosophy of life 38.87 6.12 37.54 7.00 

2. Uncertain as to how religion 

can be worked into everyday 
life 27.32 7.00 32.56 7.79 

3. Moral standards hard to 

maintain and still be part of 
the group 24.69 2.97 25.48 6.57 

4. Puzzled because of conflict- 

ing religious beliefs encoun- 
tered 21.01 5.77 16.10 8.59 

5. Whether or not to “follow 

the crowd” in drinking alco- 
holic beverages 13.72 35.20 12.27 41.22 

6. Do not enjoy attending 
church 8.40 19.61 10.68 22.45 

7. Lack knowledge of proper 
moral conduct on dates 7.88 16.98 10.10 17.47 

8. Lack of training in home 

and school in religion and 
morals 7.88 34.32 8.30 45.53 





If there are any differences of 
significance between the two 
groups in this problem area, they 
are found from the data which in- 
dicate greater concern on the part 
of the private junior college stu- 
dents. Their per cent of first and 
second choices is a little larger, 
and their per cent of seventh and 
eighth choices is a little smaller 
than those of the public junior col- 
lege group. 

The data in Table VII result 
from choices made on problems 
concerned with health and physical 
development. Do not have enough 





time for sleep is of most concern 
to both groups and relatively more 
so for the group attending pri- 
vate junior colleges. Both groups 
also give second place to the lack 
of emphasis placed on participation 
in the athletic program. The two 
groups disagree on the relative im- 
portance of the next three prob- 
lems. Private junior college stu- 
dents express concern over Too 
much, tension in college activities, 
while public junior college stu- 
dents are concerned about the need 
for more physical training in the 
program of the college. 
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The last three problems are 
placed in the same order of de- 
creasing emphasis by both groups. 
Lack of physical examinations and 
the need for more instruction in 
health and physical development 
aroused very little concern, and 
least concern of all was expressed 
relative to inability to determine 
when to seek medical advice. 

On the whole the choices of the 
two groups are more alike than 
they are different. Small differ- 
ences in percentages account for 
shifts in position for some prob- 
lems when the groups are com- 
pared. 

An examination of the data in 
Table VIII shows that with the ex- 
ception of the reversal of Prob- 
lems 4 and 5 by the public junior 
group, the two groups arranged 
the eight problems in the area 


“Problems Relating to Finances” 
in the same order. There are, how- 
ever, slight differences in concern 
indicated by small differences in 
percentages of choices. While it 
might be anticipated otherwise, the 
total picture of concern, as shown 
by all choices, is slightly greater 
for the private junior college 
group. 

It appears that the problem on 
which there is the greatest differ- 
ence in percentage of choices in 
No. 3, Do not know how to spend 
money wisely. This problem does 
not cause as much concern to the 
public junior college students as 
it does to those who attend pri- 
vate junior colleges. About an 
equal amount of unconcern is 
shown by both groups regarding 
lack of knowledge of how to get a 
loan for school expenses. 


TABLE VI, PROBLEMS RELATING TO RECREATION AND USE OF LEISURE 








Private Junior College 
% of first 


Public Junior College 


% of seventh % of first % of seventh 








Problems and second and eighth and second and eighth 
choices choices choices choices 
1. Have too little time for rec- 
reation because of school 
assignments 38.35 12.25 37.68 15.30 
2. No organized recreation is 
available 35.67 9.63 31.98 13.57 
3. Do not know how to spend 
leisure time wisely 26.79 13.48 24.18 17.90 
4. Recreation is too expensive 26.26 14.88 30.54 17.03 
5. Too few adults will sponsor 
activities 17.16 8.75 14.65 11.62 
6. Spend too much time in rec- 
reation because of inability 
to study 16.46 21.19 17.18 20.43 
. A “date” is necessary for too 
many activities 12.25 15.93 15.81 20.14 
. Do not enjoy recreation 4.55 38.52 5.92 43.39 
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TABLE VII. PROBLEMS RELATING TO HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
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Private Junior College 


Public Junior College 





Sections % Of first % of seventh % of first % of seventh 
and second and eighth and second and eighth 
choices choices choices choices 
. Do not have enough time 
for sleep 42.90 15.93 34.29 24.40 
. Not enough emphasis is 
placed on active participa- 
tion in the athletic program 
of the college 26.44 19.56 28.95 19.78 
. Too much tension in college 
activities 20.66 11.90 17.40 14.22 
. Lack of trained medical 
personnel on college campus 19.78 10.33 17.68 12.99 
. Need more physical training 
in college program 18.73 18.56 23.39 18.48 
. Periodic physical examina- 
tions are not required 17.16 21.19 16.96 23.17 
. Need more instruction in 
health and physical develop- 
ment 13.66 13.30 16.24 14.29 
. Unable to determine when to 
seek medical advice 12.78 21.71 12.70 23.03 





TABLE VIII. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO FINANCES 











Private Junior College 


Public Junior College 





Brebieme % of first % of seventh % of first % of seventh 
and second and eighth and second and eighth 
choices choices choices choices 
. Have too little money for 
social expenses 35.55 20.49 32.99 16.82 
. Whether to work summers 
or continue in school in or- 
der to finish as soon as pos- 
sible 30.82 14.88 31.84 17.47 
Do not know how to spend 
money wisely 28.72 19.43 22.67 24.33 
. Difficulty in determining 
how much to spend for 
clothes 18.38 15.58 16.10 18.41 
. Whether or not to get a 
part-time job 17.86 12.95 21.01 14.44 
. Unable to make a workable 
budget 14.88 12.95 15.74 17.32 
. Want to take more financial 
responsibility 12.43 13.13 14.58 15.95 
- Do not know how to get a 
loan for school expenses 6.65 22.94 6.35 25.63 
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If the list of “Problems of Great- 
est Concern,” shown in Table IX 
is studied carefully, it may be seen 
that eight of the ten are common 
to the two groups, and that the 
order of emphasis is not greatly 
different. The two problems, 
Course of study in junior college is 
limited and Do not know how to 
select a vocation at which I can 
succeed, are found only in the list 
from the private junior college stu- 
dents, while Uncertain as to how 
religion can be worked into every- 
day life and Concerned about find- 
ing a j0b when college work is com- 
pleted are found only in the list 
from the public junior college stu- 
dents. When it is remembered 
that each student was asked to in- 
dicate choices for eight groups with 
eight problems in each group, the 
similarities between the groups 
assume additional significance. 
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Table X is a list of the “Prob- 
lems of Least Concern” for each 
group. Careful examination reveals 
that nine of the ten problems are 
the same for the two groups. Do 
not get enough personal attention 
in college appears only in the pri- 
vate junior college list, while 
whether or not to follow the crowd 
in drinking alcoholic beverages is 
included only in the public junior 
college list. 


If an attempt is made to sum- 
marize the results of this study 
the following statements may be 
made. 


1. Junior college students indicate 
they have a great many problems. 

2. They seem to know what these 
problems are and to be able to in- 
dicate their relative importance. 

3. The two groups, private junior col- 
lege students and public junior 
college students, are very much 
alike with respect to the problems 
about which they are most and 
least concerned. 


TABLE IX. THE TEN PROBLEMS OF GREATEST CONCERN 








Private Junior College Students 


Public Junior College Students 





1. Inability to concentrate 

2. Do not have enough time for so- 
cial functions 

3. Do not have enough time for sleep 

4. Do not know how to develop a 
philosophy of life 

5. Have too little time for recreation 
because of school assignments 

6. Course of study in junior college 
is limited 

7. Have too little money for social 
expenses 

8. No organized recreation is avail- 
able 

9. Do not know how to select a voca- 
tion at which I can succeed 

10. Whether to work summers or con- 
tinue in school in order to finish 
as soon as possible 


1. Do not have enough time for so- 
cial functions 

2. Inability to concentrate 

3. Have too little time for recreation 
because of school assignments 

4. Do not know how to develop a 
philosophy of life 

5. Do not have enough time for sleep 

6. Have too little money for social 
expenses 

7. Uncertain as to how religion can 
be worked into everyday life 

8. Concerned about finding a job 
when college work is completed 

9. No organized recreation is avail- 
able 

10. Whether to work summers or con- 
tinue in school in order to finish 
as soon as possible 

















——_—_ 
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TABLE X. THE TEN PROBLEMS OF LEAST CONCERN 








Private Junior College Students 


Public Junior College Students 





10. 


Do not enjoy recreation 


Parents do not realize the impor- 
tance of college education 


Younger than most persons in my 
college class 


Do not know how to get a loan for 
school expenses 


Do not get enough personal atten- 
tion in college 


Older than most persons in my 
college class 


Lack of training in home and 
school in religion and morals 


Lack knowledge of proper moral 
conduct on dates 


Do not enjoy attending church 


Plans for future are made by par- 
ents 


10. 


Older than most persons in my 
class 


Do not enjoy recreation 


Do not know how to get a loan 
for school expenses 


. Younger than most persons in my 


college class 

Lack of training in home and 
school in religion and morals 
Lack knowledge of proper moral 
conduct on dates 

Parents do not realize the impor- 
tance of college education 

Do not enjoy attending church 
Plans for future are made by par- 
ents 


Whether or not to “follow the 
crowd” in drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages 














General Education: Answer to a Challenge 
W. HUGH STICKLER AND JAMES PAUL STOAKES 


THE CHALLANGE 


A MERICAN Colleges and universi- 
ties today face a double challenge: 
the challenge of unprecedented 
numbers of students and the chal- 
lenge of the kind of education those 
students shall have. 

The challenge of numbers is se- 
vere. In 1870, the total college pop- 
ulation of this nation numbered 
only 60,000. Today, almost forty 
times that. number are enrolled in 
institutions of higher education. 
College enrollment is twice that of 
ten years ago, and more are coming. 
In the period since 1870, secondary 
school populations have increased 
more than a hundredfold over their 
original figure of 80,000. By the 
end of another decade, there will 
probably be over 10,000,000 boys 
and girls in the secondary schools 
of this nation. An ever-increasing 
proportion of secondary school 
graduates go on to college. The 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education believes that “in 1960 
a minimum of 4,600,000 young peo- 
ple should be enrolled in non-profit 
institutions for education beyond 
the traditional twelfth grade.’ 
That figure is approximately 
double the number now attending 
our nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

Colleges and universities, par- 
ticularly those publicly supported, 


1Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Vol. I, 39. 


are already overcrowded. As enroll- 
ments continue to soar, tax-sup- 


ported institutions will have to 
bear the brunt of the burden. For 


state universities there is little 
significant relief in sight for some 
considerable time to come. 


This vast increase in the number 
of college students is a welcome 
sign of health and vigor in our 
democracy. It is a natural and in- 
evitable culmination of a basic 
tenet in the American credo that 
educational opportunity shall be 
available to all. The original vision 
of the Founding Fathers of uni- 
versal elementary education has 
been substantially realized. The 
hundredfold increase in secondary 
school enrollments. since 1870 
widened the horizons of the origi- 
nal vision, and now it is clear we 
must provide college education for 
all who can profit from it. To set 
limits to educational opportunity 
would be to deny our heritage. 

There is perhaps, however, an 
even more cogent reason why we 
must accept and eagerly welcome 
this increase in college enroll- 
ments. The complexity of the 
modern world — economically, 
politically, and socially — demands 
the finest and most complete devel- 
opment possible of all our intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual re- 
sources. 

The relationship of higher edu- 
cation to our national tradition and 
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the kind of world we live in today 
has been ably stated by Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 


ucation: 

From the very beginning we have as 
a nation been committed to the princi- 
ple that the success of democratic 
government depends upon general 
understanding among the people. As 
society has become more complex and 
the duti¢s of citizenship have cor- 
respondingly become more compli- 
cated, increasing amounts of educa- 
tion have been required for the dis- 
charge of the duties of intelligent 
and informed citizenship.2 


The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has _ recom- 
mended that college experience be 
provided for all American youth 
who stand to benefit from it. We 
can no longer restrict college edu- 
cation to potential scholars, to 
students planning to enter profes- 
sions, or to the economically 
favored. Post-high school educa- 
tion for all who can benefit from 
it must be regarded as the preroga- 
tive of the American citizen and 
the obligation of the American na- 
tion. 

Let us now turn to the second 
phase of the challenge—the chal- 
lenge of the kind of education these 
vast numbers of students should 
have. 


We should recognize that the 
traditional type of college program 
designed for the selected few is 
not particularly well adapted to 
the many. “It has long been ob- 
vious,” as Cornelia T. Williams 

*From an address by Earl J. McGrath 


delivered before the NEA Conference on 
Higher Education, March 22, 1948. 
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observes, “that programs of purely 
classical, professional, or prepro- 
fessional training could not meet 
the widely varying needs of the 
multitude of young people now 
entering college.”? Not only do 
these young people have widely 
varying needs, they have widely 
varying abilities. In most states, 
graduation from high school is the 
only qualification required for 
entering college. State-supported 
colleges and universities must ac- 
cept the responsibility for adapt- 
ing their programs of instruction 
to the kinds and numbers of stu- 
dents they get. In state-supported 
colleges only about one-third of 
those who enter remain to gradu- 
ate. Fifty per cent of those who 
enter do not return for the third 
year. Should we ignore the seventy 
per cent who will not receive the 
degree? Should our program be 
well adapted to the thirty per cent 
who will graduate but ill adapted 
to the seventy per cent who will 
not? We do not think so. We think, 
rather, that our state-supported 
colleges should eagerly welcome 
the opportunity of giving to each 
student regardless of his ability all 
the education he can carry. The 
student may, like the man in the 
parable, have only one talent. But 
he also has one vote. 


Such an attitude is quite in line 
with the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. The Commission be- 

*Cornelia T. Williams, These We Teach 


(Minneapolis: University of Minnestota 
Press, 1943), 173. 
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lieves that forty-nine per cent of 
the nation’s high school graduates 
would profit from work in Grades 
XIII and XIV (junior college 
level), thirty-two per cent from 
work in Grades XV and XVI (sen- 
ior college level), and thirteen per 
cent from work in graduate and 
professional schools beyond the 
first degree. At present about 
thirty per cent of high school grad- 
uates enter our colleges. Rather 
than discouraging the seventy per 
cent of these who will not remain 
for graduation, we should develop 
programs adapted to their needs 
and abilities and actually encour- 
age an additional twenty per cent 
of high school graduates to con- 
tinue their education to the highest 
point they can reach. We should 
escape from the cramping assump- 
tion that the college program of 
instruction should be adapted only, 
or even primarily, to students who 
are able to benefit from a full four 
years of instruction. Two years of 
college education is not as good as 
four years, but two years is far 
better than none. 


At least it ought to be. Under 
the traditional pattern of collegiate 
instruction, however, geared to the 
four-year student, two years of 
study may actually be little better 
than none. Frustration and disap- 
pointment are poor foundations 
for citizenship. 


Education today, to be effective, 
must be intimately adjusted to the 
kind of world in which we live. 
Certainly we need specialists — 
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men whose cultivated insights and 
skills can produce specific solu- 
tions for specific problems. But 
along with specialization we need 
a broad—a tremendously broad 
—base of social, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural awareness in 
society at large. We must, if de- 
mocracy is to survive, have a far 
larger measure of social wisdom 
than we now seem to have. We 
must develop sufficient social wis- 
dom actually to reverse the course 
of events during the last half 
century. 


During the last half century if 
we had deliberately educated for 
disaster we could scarcely have 
done better. First came World War 
I. Fifteen years later we got a 
world-wide depression. Ten years 
after the start of the depression 
we got World War II. And six years 
later the discovery and destructive 
application of nuclear fission cre- 
ated a new and frightening era in 
which literally we have no place 
to hide. It is no wonder that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower maintains “The 
broadest possible citizen under- 
standing and responsibility is as 
necessary in our complex society 
as was mere literacy before the 
Industrial Revolution.’’4 


Four shocks of such tooth-rat- 
tling impact in thirty-one years 
should suffice to convince us some- 
thing is wrong with our modern 
world. It would be idle to say we 


‘Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Inaugural Ad- 
dress,”’ American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, XXXIV (Fall, 1948), 
521. 
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have weathered the shocks and 
come through stronger than ever. 
We have not weathered them, and 
we are not stronger. Each blow 
has sent our society reeling. To- 
day, for the first time since the 
Dark Ages, men in high places 
everywhere fear a knockout blow, 
contemplate seriously the final an- 
nihilation of everything we know 
as civilization. 


Little in our recent history or 
in our present outlook encourages 
a sense of security. There is no 
real peace anywhere—not between 
nations nor within nations, not 
between social groups nor within 
individuals. We read of the “cold 
war” in our newspapers and find 
its stresses reflected in every as- 
pect of our daily lives—political, 
economic, and personal. Consider 
the vast number of serious, authori- 
tative books pouring from our 
printing presses warning us of im- 
minent catastrophe. Hate, Hope 
and High Explosives is a typical 
title, itself a warning that the odds 
are two to one against salvation. 
We can read of No Peace for Asia, 
of Danger from the East and De- 
feat in the West, of The Nightmare 
of American Foreign Policy. Where 
Are We Heading? is a question we 
cannot answer on Our Plundered 
Planet, for There Will Be No Time, 
and there is No Place To Hide. 
Man’s Last Choice is to be Slave 
or Citizen, but with The Rape of 
the Masses we seem to be Mobi- 
izing for Chaos. No wonder we 


rush to climb the Seven Storey 
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Mountain in search of Peace of 
Mind. 

Why then are there more than 
two and one-third millions of stu- 
dents in American colleges and 
universities today? And why does 
the President’s Commission antici- 
pate a doubling of this number by 
1960? Why are all these young men 
and young women flocking to col- 
lege classrooms, libraries, and lab- 
oratories? A surprising number of 
them realize that having a good 
time, catching a mate, and increas- 
ing their earning power will not 
solve all their problems. They grew 
up in a depression, and they ma- 
tured in World War II. The sum 
of their experiences has taught 
them that social, economic, and 
political forces can swoop down 
upon their personal lives, throw 
them out of planned orbits, impel 
them along tangents unanticipated 
and unwanted. They have been hit, 
and they want to know what hit 
them. They do not want to be hit 
again, and they want to know, if 
possible, how to prevent it. 


In a word, today’s students are 
seeking security—personal, social, 
political, economic—in a world 
they know is insecure. Since se- 
curity in an insecure world is a 
scarce commodity, today’s students 
are eager to learn how the world 
may be made more secure. The 
boy who planned to study engineer- 
ing but found himself instead 
digging foxholes for three long 
years in the South Pacific does 
not want that to happen to his son 
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now housed in a trailer on the Cam- 
pus Annex while he is picking up 
the trail of his interrupted career. 
Such a student knows that compe- 
tence in engineering is not enough. 
Engineers—especially would-be en- 
gineers—are too expendable, and 
a state of being expendable in a 
profligate world is not his idea of 
security. 

Former Dean Wallace Brett 
Donham of the Harvard School of 
Business summed up this point 
very well in a recent statement. 
He said, “The major problem of 
education seems to me to give men 
a sense of internal security, as- 
surance in their capacity to get on 
with people collaboratively, and to 
deal successfully with the unpre- 
dictable future, which will take the 
place of the type of security pro- 
vided by the established society of 
our ancestors.’’5 


Can the traditional academic 
program of yesteryear meet to- 
day’s educational needs? We do not 
think so. The very system of free 
election which was instituted to 
give greater breadth of experience 
has served instead to splinter the 
unity of a broad general education 
by narrow area specialization. The 


result has been that... 
The center of gravity even in the 
liberal arts colleges has shifted from 
the student to knowledge, from the 
education of the layman for the re- 
sponsibilities of life to the education 
of the expert for the specialized ac- 
tivities of the library and laboratory. 


SWallace Brett Donham, “Why Experi- 
ment? The Case Method in College Teaching 
of Social Science,’ Journal of General Edu- 
cation, III (January, 1949), 145. 
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Faculties have been preoccupied with 
research and the writing of learned 
treatises. Teaching young persons how 
to live had become a matter of second- 
ary importance.é 


Traditional college programs 
have developed specialized and pro- 
fessional training to a point where 
ostensibly educated men can no 
longer communicate with each 
other on topics other than local 
news and baseball scores. They 
have no common understandings, 
interests, tastes, attitudes, or 
opinions, no common convictions, 
no common system of values. They 
may have developed '_ technical 
knowledge and skills. They have 
not developed—unless incidentally 
—wisdom and human understand- 
ing. The oft-quoted statement by 
Ortega y Gasset perhaps makes the 
point as well as it has yet been 
made: 

Compared with the medieval univer- 
sity, the contemporary university has 
developed the mere seed of profes- 
sional instruction into an enormous 
activity; it has added the function 
of research; and it has abandoned al- 
most entirely the teaching of transmis- 
sion of culture. 

It is evident that the change has been 

pernicious. Europe today is taking its 

sinister consequences. The convulsive 
situation in Europe at the present mo- 
ment is due to the fact that the average 

Englishman, the average Frenchman, 

the average German are uncultured: 

they are ignorant of the essential 
system of ideas concerning the world 
and man, which belong to our time. 

This average person is the new bar- 

barian, the laggard behind the con- 

temporary civilization, archaic and 

‘Earl J. McGrath, “The Goals of Higher 


Education,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XX (April, 1949), 177-178. 
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primitive in contrast with his prob- 
lems, which are grimly, relentlessly 
modern. This new barbarian is above 
all the professional man, more learned 
than ever before, but at the same time 
more uncultured—the engineer, the 
physician, the lawyer, the scientist.’ 


Earlier it was stated that we 
doubt whether traditional aca- 
demic programs can meet today’s 
educational needs. On this point 
we find ourselves in complete 
agreement with Commissioner Earl 
J. McGrath: 

There is now nearly universal agree- 
ment that the education of college 
students has been too narrow, too 
technical, too much dominated by the 
intellectual interests of the few pre- 
paring for the graduate and profes- 
sional schools. For the large majority 
of students, college education should 
provide the broad intellectual basis 
for future decisions regarding the 
ordinary activities of life rather than 
the foundation for further study.8 

Too much time has been given 
to the thirty per cent who go on 
for a second course in a given 
field; too little, to the seventy per 
cent who do not. Yet teachers of 
specialized subject matter have 
continued complacently for years 
teaching the same things in the 
same didactic way with no reserva- 
tion about either the material or 
the procedure nor any real concern 
about the usefulness of the infor- 
mation in the student’s life, pres- 
ent or future. 


Professor Welling makes the 
significant point that “specializa- 


7Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the Univer- 
sity (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), 57-58. 

*Earl J. McGrath, “Teachers, Textbooks 
and Tests,” Journal of General Education, 
III (October, 1948), 3-5. 
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tion is necessary for the citizen’s 
economic contribution to the wel- 
fare of the group, but general ed- 
ucation is equally necessary for 
his contribution as the source of 
sovereignty in a functioning de- 
mocracy.”’9 


The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education summed up the 
challenge of appropriate programs 
for American colleges and univer- 
sities when it said: “The crucial 
task of higher education today 
. . . is to provide a unified general 
education for American youth. 
Colleges must find the right rela- 
tionship between specialized train- 
ing on the one hand, aiming at a 
thousand different careers, and the 
transmission of a common cul- 
tural heritage toward a common 
citizenship on the other.”!° In 
such an educational program the 
student will find, we believe, some 
measure of the security he seeks. 


AN ANSWER TO 
THE CHALLENGE 


In an attempt to meet the chal- 
lenge set forth above, Florida State 
University is developing its general 
education program. By coupling 
general education with specialized 
or professional education, we be- 
lieve we can offer our students a 
program which will provide not 
only an adequate background for 
a personally and socially desirable 

“John S. Welling, Social Science in General 


Education. Edited by Earl J. McGrath. 
(Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 


1948), 144. 


WReport of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Vol. I, 49. 
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occupation but also for effective 
personal, family, and social living 
in a democratic society. This we 
conceive to be the responsibility 
of the State University to its stu- 
dents and to the State which sup- 
ports it. 


Earlier the belief was advanced 
that students, as well as all “civi- 
lized” mankind, are seeking desper- 
ately for personal inner security 
in a world which is fundamen- 
tally insecure. What are the facets 
of internal security? We do not 
propose that the following list is 
exhaustive, but we would suggest 
six such facets: 

Physical and mental health 


Vocational competence sufficient to 
insure economic security 


Assurance of one’s ability to get along 
cooperatively with other people 


Reasonable assurance of one’s ability 
to deal successfully with the unpre- 
dictable future 


Identification of self with, and active 
participation in, the ongoing stream 
of western culture 


Spiritual resources adequate for daily 
living 


Surely we shall not be so foolish 
as to maintain that our program 
guarantees personal security. We 
do believe, however, that the pro- 
gram we are developing will en- 
able the great majority of our stu- 
dents to move substantially toward 
healthful, effective, wholesome, 
and socially-constructive _ living. 
Through such living, we believe 
they will move toward the major 
goal of internal security. On this 
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thesis, we stake our claim for our 
total program—general education 
and specialized or professional edu- 
cation—in what we consider to be 
desirable ratios. Such a program, 
properly conceived and developed, 
represents the highest develop- 
ment of a democratic philosophy 
of higher education yet advanced. 


Just what are we trying to do 
in our general education program? 
What are our objectives? Those 
were questions which faced the 
Florida State University faculty a 
few years ago when it sought to 
renovate the program. Coopera- 
tively, sometimes through commit- 
tees and sometimes through open 
meetings of the faculty, we worked 
on that problem for the better part 
of a year. Finally, in the spring of 
1948, the Faculty Senate approved, 
without a dissenting vote, the fol- 
lowing definition of general edu- 
cation and statement of objectives 
for our particular program: 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR 

THE GENERAL EDUCATION PRO- 

GRAM AT FLORIDA STATE UNI- 

VERSITY 

General Education is that part of 

the total educational program which, 

as distinguished from vocational and 
professional education, seeks primarily 
to develop in the student those skills, 
understanding, attitudes, and that set 
of values which will equip him for 
effective personal and family living 


and responsible citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society. 


General Education should thus assist 
the student: 


To Think Critically and Reflectively, 
Critical and reflective thinking in- 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


volves facility in seeking knowledge 
through systematic inquiry; in dis- 
tinguishing facts from opinion and 
propaganda; in appraising facts ob- 
jectively; and in organizing facts and 
their implications so that logical con- 
clusions may be drawn. 


To Communicate Effectively. An edu- 
cated person sets forth his own ideas 
clearly through the common media of 
written and spoken language, graphic 
representation, and the elements of 
mathematics, and in turn understands 
other people’s ideas expressed through 
these media. 


To Analyze Situations in Terms of 
Past, Present, and Probable Future 
Significance. A valid solution to a 
problematic situation depends upon an 
appraisal of its origin, development, 
and present character —that is, upon 
proper perspective. 


To Understand the Role of Science and 
Its Implications for Human Welfare. 
An educated person appreciates the 
part science plays in shaping civiliza- 
tion and transforming the conditions 
under which men live. He recognizes 
the importance of utilizing science for 
the well-being and enjoyment of man- 
kind. 


To Lay a Foundation for a Personally 
Satisfying and Socially Constructive 
Vocation. An educated person believes 
in the dignity and social significance 
of work. By building his vocation on 
a broad foundation of social under- 
standing he relates his work to others 
and to the good of the social order. 


To Strive for Self-Realization Consis- 
tent with Social Fulfillment. One 
achieves self-realization through maxi- 
mum development of physical and men- 
tal health and maximum application 
of whatever talents he possesses. In 
a democracy, self-realization is never 
complete unless it contributes to the 
good of society. 
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To Cooperate Generously, Intelligently, 
and Democratically in All Social, Eco- | 
nomic, and Political Relationships. 
Democracy best expresses itself — 
whether in the family, the community, 
the nation, or the world — through 
cooperation directed toward goals not 
merely personal. The democratic 
citizen accepts responsibility for de- 
fining and promoting the common 
good. 


To Respond Sensitively to the Creative 
Expressions of the Human Spirit and 
to Participate in Creative Endeavor. 
Literature, drama, music, the dance, 
architecture, the visual arts, and other 
creative expressions of the human 
spirit constitute an important part of 
our cultural heritage. The educated 
person does more than appreciate and 
enjoy the creative expressions of 
others. He himself participates in 
creative activities. 


To Apply at a High Ethical Level a 
Consistent Set of Values to All Situa- 
tions. To live effectively with himself 
and his fellow man, one must develop 
and apply at a high ethical level a con- 
sistent set of values which are per- 
sonally satisfying and socially con- 
structive. 


To Develop Spiritual Resources. An 
educated person recognizes the spir- 
itual foundation of life and in the 
development of spiritual resources is 
characterized by the same humble 
search for truth as that which charac- 
terizes his search for truth in other 
areas of human experience. 


Effective thinking and living require 
knowledge of facts and ideas from 
many areas—natural science, social 
science, the humanities, philosophy, 
and religion. General Education deals 
primarily with those facts and ideas 
which contribute substantially to ef- 
fective personal and social living. 
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These, then, are the objectives 
toward which we are working in 
the development of our general edu- 
cation program at Florida State 
University. A group at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa summarized the 
goals in different words, but the 
idea is the same: 


We believe the final goal of general 
education to be the creation of the 
good life. We believe in training for 
the kind of life in which men per- 
sistently try to increase their under- 
standing of the world in which they 
live, to govern their lives in accord- 
ance with high ethical standards, and 
to arrange their lives and their sur- 
roundings with some regard to aes- 
thetic values. Unless men are edu- 
cated to be reasonable, to be moral, 
and to be aware of beauty, it is a 
question whether the activities of 
educational institutions can be justi- 
fied, regardless of their other achieve- 
ments. These ideals, then, represent 
the good life, the life dedicated to the 
pursuit of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful.™ 


We submit that the good life car- 
ries with it relative security even 
in a world which is insecure. 


Our General Education program, 
then, is our attempt to answer the 
challenge of providing for unprece- 
dented numbers of students a type 
of education that will prepare them 
for effective personal and family 
living and responsible citizenship 
in a democratic society. It responds 
realistically, we believe, to the felt 
need of making students aware of 
the complex interrelationships of 


uBarl J. McGrath et al., Toward General 
(New York: 
1948), 12. 


Education The Macmillan 


Company, 
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modern economic, political, social, 
and cultured life. The students who 
will not finish college — about sev- 
enty per cent of all who enter — 
will acquire basic attitudes of great 
directive significance in their fu- 
ture economic, political, and 
social behavior. The students who 
do finish college and those who go 
on to professional careers will 
similarly get from the general edu- 
cation program a breadth of under- 
standing, a comprehensive founda- 
tion of social awareness that will 
strengthen their specialized activi- 
ties by relating them constructively 
to the world in which they function. 


General education is a flexible 
adaptation of the procedures of 
higher education to the changing 
character of the student body and 
to the changing character of the 
modern world. Basically, it asks 
the individual student to explore 
his physical, social, mental, and 
spiritual environment in order that 
he may see where he stands in the 
complex modern world, and, know- 
ing that, may better understand 
where he wants to go. It is the 
first realistic approach in higher 
educational circles in more than a 
generation to the basic need of 
modern society — the need, as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has said, of pro- 
viding the “broadest possible 
citizen understanding and respon- 
sibility’—the need of providing 
men with a common system of 
values which will facilitate the di- 
rection and perpetuation of our 
democratic way of life. 





The Technical Engineering Program 


WILLIAM K. MAYO 
AND 
HEROLD J. MILLER 


P URPOSE of the Program. The 
purpose of the Technical Engineer- 
ing Program is to train high school 
graduates to become qualified tech- 
nicians in occupations in the area 
between the skilled trades and the 
profession of engineering. Grad- 
uates are prepared so that with a 
minimum of additional training 
and experience they will be able to 
fill the many engineering positions 
that are beyond the level of the 
journeyman but which do not re- 
quire the advanced theoretical 
knowledge of the graduate engi- 
neer. Such training is designed to 
help meet the needs of industry 
since changes in technology and 
science have increased greatly the 
need for skilled technicians. This 
need is such that industry now re- 
quires the services of five or more 
technicians for each graduate en- 
gineer. ! 


Collegiate Technician Training. 
The Technical Engineering Pro- 
gram has important features that 
distinguish it from technical train- 
ing available in industry, in vo- 
cational or trade schools, or in 
four-year collegiate institutions. 

1United States Office of Education, Voca- 
tional-Technical Training for Industrial Occu- 
pations, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 228, 
Vocational Technical Training Series No. 1 


(Washington: Government Printing Office), 
20-21. 


Apprentice training in the skilled 
trades is available in trade schools 
and in industry. Professional 
training for those who wish to be 
graduate engineers is available in 
four-year engineering colleges 
which emphasize theory and other 
professional training. The Tech- 
nical Engineering Program, how- 
ever, offers high school graduates 
a different type of preparation: 
two years of college training on 
the semi-professional level, with 
emphasis on engineering practice 
and basic theory, in preparation for 
employment in industry as engi- 
neering technicians. 


Advantages of the Program. 
Technical Engineering Program 
training provides students with 
knowledge and skills that are in 
demand by industry. In view of 
the rise in the minimum age of 
employment, post-high school train- 
ing of this type is both timely and 
necessary. It enables the student 
to obtain salable engineering edu- 
eation for use in a world where 
advanced technical knowledge is a 
minimum essential for other than 
ordinary employment in the great 
majority of cases. The fact that 
the number of students attending 
American colleges and universities 
in 1947-1948 exceeded the total 
American public high school en- 
rollment in 1920 is indicative of 
the increasing need for post-high 


school training. 
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Fields of Instruction. City Col- 
lege of San Francisco gives tech- 
nical engineering instruction in 
eight major fields: architectural 
drafting, engineering drafting, 
electrical technology, mechanical 
technology, operating engineering, 
radio and electronic technology, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, 
and surveying and map drafting. 


Length of Training. The serious 
student who has had adequate high 
school preparation may complete 
his chosen curriculum in two years. 
The student who has not completed 
the necessary prerequisites in 
science, mathematics, and mechani- 
cal drawing in high school must 
take such courses concurrently with 
his other work or prolong the nor- 
mal two-year course of study. 
Basic courses in these fields are 
also available for students who 
need review. 


Scope of Technical Instruction. 
Instruction is arranged so that the 
student receives practical experi- 
ence simultaneously with training 
in theory. Courses are of the voca- 
tional type and are intensive in 
their nature. The majority of the 
student’s time is spent in shops and 
laboratories. Emphasis in instruc- 
tion is placed on engineering and 
industrial practice and on basic 
theory, rather than on research 
and design. The student also re- 
celves instruction in related tech- 
nical subjects including drafting, 
science, and mathematics up to cal- 
culus. Certain courses are common 
both to the professional and tech- 
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nology curriculums; thus transfer 
from one to the other is facilitated. 


All instruction is planned to help 
the student gain employment im- 
mediately upon graduation and to 
provide him with a foundation for 
advancement to supervisory posi- 
tions as he gains experience and 
undertakes additional study. 


Scope of Related Instruction. In 
addition to completing the work 
in his special field of engineering 
technology, the student is required 
to take other courses designed to 
assist him when he enters industry, 
to help him become a more effective 
citizen, and to help him acquire a 
broader social and cultural back- 
ground. To help the student gain 
understanding and appreciation of 
the social implications of modern 
technology is an important objec- 
tive of the Technical Engineering 
Program for, in a democracy, a 
technician must be more than a 
mere robot. 


A successful technician must be 
able to work with people, as well 
as with machinery and materials. 
Accordingly, to assist the student 
in developing satisfactory relations 
with his fellow workers and to help 
him qualify for future advance- 
ment to supervisory positions, the 
Technical Engineering Program in- 
cludes instruction in essentials of 
foremanship, supervision of per- 
sonnel, and labor relations. 


A course consisting of fourteen 
field trips to representative indus- 
tries in the San Francisco Bay 
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Area enables the student, through 
observation and subsequent class- 
room discussion, to correlate his 
instruction with actual practices 
followed in industry in his major 
field as well as in other fields. This 
course also enables the student to 
observe industrial relations in oper- 
ation and to investigate job re- 
quirements and possibilities. 


Further introduction to the pro- 
fession of engineering is provided 
in an orientation course dealing 
with the history and development 
of the fields of engineering and 
technology, educational require- 
ments, employment opportunities, 
and modern trends in the various 
fields. 


General Education. The student 
also receives required instruction 
in written English based on the 
practical needs of the engineering 
technician. Speech instruction fol- 
lows a similar pattern. 


In order that the student tech- 
nician may function more effec- 
tively as a citizen, he receives re- 
quired instruction in United States 
history and American institutions 
with emphasis on recent social, 
economic, and political trends and 
processes. 


Graduation requirements also in- 
clude two years of physical educa- 
tion and one semester of personal 
hygiene. 


Certificates and Degrees. The 
student who completes successfully 
the requirements of his technical 
curriculum and the requirements 
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for graduation, a total of at least 
sixty semester units of work, re- 
ceives the degree of Associate in 
Arts and also a Certificate of Com- 
pletion granted by the Department 
of Engineering. 


Accreditation. Technical Engi- 
neering Program courses are ac- 
cepted by the University of Cali- 
fornia toward fulfillment of the 
requirements for junior standing. 
Differences in the Technical En- 
gineering Program and the pro- 
fessional training program pur- 
sued by the University, however, 
make it necessary for graduates 
who desire to attend the University 
to complete additional require- 
ments in their major fields. Similar 
accreditation has been arranged 
with other colleges. San Jose State 
College and Oregon State College, 
both of which offer lower division 
curriculums similar to those of the 
Technical Engineering Program, 
grant credit to City College tech- 
nical graduates both for junior 
standing and toward completion of 
the major. 


Counseling and Guidance. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the Technical En- 
gineering Program receive careful 
individual counseling and guidance 
from the college counseling and 
guidance staff. Counseling begins 
when each student takes entrance 
examinations designed to secure in- 
formation regarding his interests, 
abilities, and scholastic prepara- 
tion for college work. Counselors 
are available prior to registration 
to discuss the results of these 
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examinations with the student and 
to assist him in planning his study 
program. Students receive further 
counseling and guidance from their 
engineering instructors who have 
all had extensive engineering 
experience in industry, in the 
armed forces, or in both. Students 
are retested whenever their per- 
formance indicates the need for 
such procedure. 


Employment. The College cannot 
promise or guarantee employ- 
ment but makes every effort to as- 
sist graduates to find proper 
employment. The ability of the 
graduate and employment condi- 
tions naturally influence placement. 
Program instructors, however, 
maintain close contact with indus- 
try and have thus facilitated place- 
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ment of graduates. Virtually all 
students who have completed the 
Program satisfactorily have ob- 
tained employment. They have 
been well received by employers 
and, in many instances, have earned 
rapid promotion. 


Industry Advisory Committees. 
Advisory committees representing 
both management and organized 
labor are now either functioning 
or are in the process of formation 
for each curriculum. These com- 
mittees cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Engineering in securing 
employment for graduates and in 
incorporating latest industrial proc- 
esses and procedures in the vari- 
ous curriculums. The continued 
development of the Technical En- 
gineering Program is thus insured. 









An Experience in Evaluation 


HAROLD C. TRIMBLE AND LEROY E. BABCOCK 


Ar Florida State University, 
“Basic Mathematics” is a part of 
the general education requirement. 
All students are required to take 
the course unless they can, by 
an examination, show sufficient 
knowledge of and proficiency in 
the subject to earn exemption. 
Usually around fifteen per cent of 
the entering students are exempt; 
eighty-five per cent take the course. 


The basic mathematics course is 
a three-quarter-hour course and 
has approximately thirty class 
meetings. Inasmuch as this is the 
only exposure to the values mathe- 
matics can offer for many of the 
students, effort has been made and 
is being made to continuously im- 
prove the course so as to provide 
maximum teaching and learning 
efficiency. So that this effort may 
be more fruitful, an evaluation pro- 
gram has been worked out for the 
course. This paper is designed to 
explain the program; the instru- 
ments and techniques of evaluation 
used, the data which have been col- 
lected, changes which have been 
made as a result of data gathered, 
and future plans for the program 
and the course. The story of pre- 
liminary planning has already been 


recorded. 





1Harold C. Trimble, “Basic Mathematics for 
General Education,” The Journal of General 
Education (October, 1948), 49-52. 
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Pretests. It was found that the 
number of units of high school 
mathematics is a very poor index 
of what students, as they enter col- 
lege, know about basic mathemati- 
cal ideas; therefore, a_ pretest 
program was worked out. Basic 
questions, relevant to general edu- 
cation, are used for this test. Fif- 
teen questions that require one-step 
arithmetic reasoning, forty-five 
questions that require an under- 
standing of the elements of the 
language of algebra, and thirty 
questions that require verbalization 
of basic concepts are included. The 
questions do not call for techniques 
of factoring, remembering or prov- 
ing theorems, and the like. (This 
may help explain why many stu- 
dents with one year of high school 
mathematics earn exemption and 
why a substantial fraction of the 
students with four years of high 
school mathematics fail to earn 
exemption. ) 


The lowest scores on these pre- 
tests come from the group of stu- 
dents who claim little or no mathe- 
matics beyond the ninth grade. 
The highest scores come from the 
group of students who have had 
more advanced courses in high 
school and college mathematics. In 
the middle ranges, however, there 
seems to be very little correlation 
between the number of units of 


high school mathematics and per- 
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formance on the pretest. 


The overall picture of entering 
students as derived from their pre- 
test scores has considerable inter- 
est. On this ninety-item multiple- 
choice test, the median score for 
1,286 students in the fall of 1948 
was 19.8. The first quartile was 
12.9; the third quartile, 27.9. The 
scores ranged from —2 to 75. Of 
the 1,286 students who took the 
pretest, 211 were exempt from 
Basic Mathematics. These were 
the students who scored above 31 
points while those who took the 
course ranged from —2 to 31 on 
the ninety-item pretest. 


Besides this “total-score’”’ picture 
of entering students, there is an 
“item-analysis” picture showing 
how they react to the individual 
test items. Illustrations of these 
data are given in the section on 
Final Tests. 


Term Tests. Three one-hour 
tests are given each term. At first, 
two departmental tests and one test 
made up by the individual teacher 
were used. Later, as more confi- 
dence was gained, three depart- 
mental tests were used. 


For a time there was such a 
strong feeling about the hard work 
it took to make good test items that 
there was a hesitancy to return the 
tests to the students. Grades were 
posted without handing back the 
test papers, and an effort was made 
to reteach ideas that were fre- 
quently missed on the tests. The 


students, however, wanted to see 
the papers they had written; there- 
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fore, after some discussion, the 
idea of making term-tests a teach- 
ing device was adopted. 


It has been found that returning 
the term-tests is good for student 
morale. The test booklets become 
a part of each student’s notes on 
the course. They have them for 
review. Some students also have 
tests from previous terms; how- 
ever, the items are constantly being 
changed and improved. Students 
who pass a new form of a test (even 
when they have the old forms to 
study) must have the ideas being 
taught. So it has been felt that 
using term-tests as teaching aids 
has not been a handicap to evalua- 
tion. 


To encourage weak students, 
some easy test items are included. 
To challenge superior students, 
some harder test items are used. As 
the term goes along, the tests get 
harder because the students grow. 


Questionnaires. Although these 
objective tests may be most re- 
liable, alone they may not always 
be the most valid and interesting 
ones, so to supplement these objec- 
tive data, questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to the students. 


The first questionnaire was dis- 
tributed at the close of the fall 
term, 1947 (the first term the 
course was offered). Replying to 
the question, “Do you feel that this 
course has been helpful and in- 
formative?” 50 per cent said very 
much; 33 per cent, some; 8 per cent 
fairly so; 8 per cent, very little; and 
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1 per cent said none. These figures 
indicate that students are polite 
people who don’t want to hurt their 
teachers’ feelings since it has been 
demonstrated that the course could 
be (and has been) improved in 
many ways since the fall of 1947. 


Some portions of this first ques- 
tionnaire were rather futile. An 
attempt was made to find out how 
the more than five hundred stu- 
dents who took the course that term 
felt about the choice of topics. The 
questionnaires showed that the 
best-liked topics were logarithms, 
graphs, equations, and scale-draw- 
ing, in that order. It showed that 
the least-liked topics were loga- 
rithms, verbal problems, graphs, 
and direct variation, in that order. 
(Apparently logarithms definitely 
impress students one way or the 
other — especially when they study 
them toward the end of the term 
and then complete a questionnaire. ) 
The rest of the student reactions to 
content and emphasis on topics 
were equally unenlightening. 


Under the heading, “List your 
criticisms of the course and make 
suggestions for its improvement,” 
the common reaction was “Give us 
more time to cover this course.” 
Students suggested a two-quarter 
course and more hours per week. It 
was felt that this was a better com- 
pliment than the satisfaction regis- 
tered above. In these unsigned 
questionnaires a truly remarkable 
number of students had given the 
unsolicited comment, “Give us 
more hours of mathematics.” From 
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a practical point of view, however, 
it was decided that the number of 
topics should be reduced and the 
course should remain a_ three- 
quarter-hour course. . 


A second, and better, question- 
naire was given at the close of the 
fall term, 1948. This time, the stu- 
dents registered their reactions on 
a five-point scale. The scale was 
applied to thirteen specific ques- 
tions about the course. Ten classes 
of from thirty to forty students 
each were used—one section for 
each teacher offering the course. 


There was variation from teach- 
er to teacher and from item to 
item, but again the overall picture 
revealed a good attitude toward the 
teachers and toward the course. 
Reactions to selection of topics, 
homework assignments, quality of 
instruction, grading, helpful and 
informative course, and enjoyment 
of the course were all about 3.5 on 
a 5-point scale. 


The students registered a lower 
rating for the text materials. This 
was the most useful bit of data 
picked up on the questionnaire. 
This lead was followed up to get de- 
tails on the troubles students were 
having with the text. Although 
the text had been written especially 
for the course, talks with students 
clinched the decision to rewrite the 
text to make it more readable. 


Some students, on this second 
questionnaire, also expressed the 
feeling that the course moved along 
too quickly ; however, a substantial 
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number of students felt it should 
move along more quickly. Some 
found parts of the course too hard; 
others wanted new and more ad- 
vanced topics included. The over- 
all findings of the questionnaire, 
however, indicated that the timing 
and choice of topics were about 
right. The next term’s classes were 
approached with the awareness 
more than ever that individual dif- 
ferences were one of the major 
problems. 


Final Tests. The ninety-item 
multiple-choice tests described in 
the section Pretests also serve as 
final tests for the course. This 
makes it possible to get data on 
the same student before and after 
he takes the course. Usually a new 
final examination is made up each 
term, but twice the same test has 
been used at the beginning and at 
the close of a term. For these two 
terms it was possible to study the 
progress made by a sample of stu- 
dents without the complications of 
comparable forms of a test. 


Two kinds of pictures of our stu- 
dents emerged. The “total-score”’ 
picture is fairly dependable for the 
individual student. Although the 
total-score is based upon several 
types of items (and hence involves 
adding apples and oranges), the 
score has a reliability of about 0.80 
when the test is used as a final 
examination. (This is higher than 
its reliability—about 0.70—when 
it is used as an exemption examina- 
tion.) Thus, it is felt there is justi- 
fication in weighing the final ex- 
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amination score rather heavily as 
grades are assigned to the students. 


The other picture which emerged 
is the “item-analysis” one. It does 
not mean much when taken stu- 
dent-by-student, but it becomes de- 
pendable when the combined reac- 
tions of fifty to a hundred students 
to the individual test items are ex- 
amined. 


For a sample of ninety-eight stu- 
dents in the fall of 1948, the total- 
score picture is as follows: 

Total Scores Tests Given 


Before After 
Mean 17.3 37.4 
Standard Deviation 6.9 11.6 


Standard Error of Mean 0.7 1.2 


The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the before-scores and the 
after-scores was 0.57. Taken along 
with the other data, this gives a 
standard error of the difference of 
the means of 0.98. Hence the ob- 
served difference of the means 
(20.1) is more than 20 times its 
standard error. There remains lit- 
tle doubt that the change in the 
mean score is statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The item-analysis picture is 
harder to present concisely, but it 
is much more interesting. Some 
typical items are presented, and 
the frequencies of responses are 
placed in square brackets after 
each alternative. In every instance, 
the before-frequency appears first; 
the after-frequency, second. Re- 
sponse “(5)” always means “‘none 
of the given answers is correct.” 
The number of the “correct” 
answer is underlined. 
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EXAMPLES 


Item 9. For several airplane wings 
all of the same design, the lift (L) is 
directly proportional to the square of 
the thickness (T). In a wind tunnel 
test, L = 12 lbs. when T = 2 in. When 
T = 3 inches, L is equal to: 


(1) 18 Ibs. (54, 43] 
(2) 27 Ibs. (10, 31] 
(3) 6.8 Ibs. (2, 1] 
(4) 108 Ibs. [2, 3] 
GP demnenindsions [3, 8] 


omit (24, 12] 

(Notice the increase from 10 to 31 
in the frequency of choosing the cor- 
rect answer and the decrease in the 
choice of response (1) in spite of the 
decrease in omissions.) 


Item 18. A piece of material 16 yds. 
long is divided into two parts, one part 
being 3/5 as long as the other part. 


How long is the shorter piece? 
(1) 9.6 yd. [20, 14] 


(2) 10 yd. (6, 13] 
(3) 6.4 yd. (28, 15] 
(4) 6 ya. [15, 28] 
_ en [5, 11] 
omit [24, 12} 


(The decrease in omissions is typical. 
Notice that more people chose the 
right answer (4) but also more people 
found the length of the longer piece 
(2).) 


Item 17. The largest number in the 
following list is 


(1) .75 [12, 5] 
(2) 4/5 [58, 73] 
(3) 2/3 [21, 16] 
(4) .625 [1, 1] 
en {1, 2] 


omit [5, 1] 
(The course involves very little drill 
on such items.) 


Item 31. When simplified by applying 
the laws of exponents, 4°(xy)—1 
becomes 


1 
(1) — = ([24, 3] 
4xy 


x 
y 


(4) 1 [4, 7] 

[6, 15] 

omit (51, 4) 

(This pattern is typical when the item 
calls for a knowledge of language cov- 
ered in the course. Largest growth 
occurs on items that call for language 
specifically studied in the course. This 
is disappointing but not at all sur- 
prising. ) 


Item 40. Which of the following state- 

ments describes the relationship ex- 

pressed in the table? 
= 125 100 75 50 25 
Ww 4 5 6-2/3 10 20 
(1) T varies directly as W? [0, 0] 
(2) T varies directly as W_[8, 5] 
(3) T varies inversely as W? [12, 9] 
(4) T varies inversely as W  [20, 42] 
(6) [5, 9] 
omit [53, 33] 








Item 50. An attempt to predict the 
cost of living for coming months by 
studying the behavior of the cost of 
living from month to month over a 
period of years past is 
(1) very little better than forming an 
opinion based upon common sense 
and intuition. [3, 4] 
(2) not suited to mathematical investi- 
gation because there can be no 
exact answer. [22, 8] 
(3) just as reliable as any other sort 
of scientific prediction. [9, 5] 
(4) much better than relying upon in- 
—— tuition but still subject to the pos- 
sibility of large errors. [57, 75] 
(5) {1, 1] 
omit {7, 5] 
(Here the decrease in popularity of 
response (2) is as interesting as the 
increase in popularity of the accepted 
answer (4).) 





One general comment on the pat- 
tern of omissions is of special in- 
terest. The decreases in omissions 
that show up in the sample items 
are typical of the test as a whole. 
There were several items in the 
test, however, that were not cov- 
ered in the course. In a short fall 
quarter, one chapter planned for 
the course was omitted. On these 
items the pattern of omissions was 
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reversed. More students typically 
omitted these items after the course 
than before the course. This result 
was pleasing even though it may 
be explained in a variety of ways. 


These examples may be enough 
to give a picture of the sort of 
growth that occurs as students take 
Basic Mathematics. Notice care- 
fully that students do not begin 
from a zero level of knowledge and 
grow to an eighty per cent level of 
knowledge as teachers sometimes 
seem to think. On an item that 
concerns a definite bit of informa- 
tion, or a bit of jargon peculiar to 
a specialized field of knowledge, 
this may sometimes happen. But 
on items that call for understand- 
ing, the growth is less spectacular. 


Sometimes an embarassing fact 
shows up in the study of an item- 
analysis. There may be some “‘bad’”’ 
items. Also, there may be negative 
growth on “good” items. 


Item-analyses that get results 
' separately for the students in the 
highest and the lowest quarter of 
the group (as judged by total score) 
have been used. Such studies help 
to locate “bad” items. However, 
there is a hesitancy to throw out 
an item that looks good just be- 
cause students who are weak on the 
test as a whole do better on the 
item than students who are strong 
on the test as a whole. This type 


of item is discussed with some of 
the students before any change is 
made. 
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The Type 3 items (that call for 
verbalizing basic concepts) have 
presented the most difficulty. The 
Type 3 items are prized neverthe- 
less as they measure an important 
kind of understanding. (See Item 
50 under “Final Tests.’’) 


The negative-growth on a “good” 
item is especially interesting. Here 
is an example: 


Item 58. For the purpose of helping 

the reader to see at a glance the way 

in which one variable changes as the 

other variable changes, it is most 

helpful to express a functional rela- 

tionship between two variables by a 
(1) formula [12, 6] 


(2) verbal statement 
(3) graph ([47, 24] 
(4) table [14, 64] 
[0, 0] 
(21, 4] 


(4, 4] 


Although in the teaching of the 
course much concern was given to 
helping students make discriminat- 
ing choices among the ways of ex- 
pressing functional relationships, 
the answer (3) became less popu- 
lar. Why? 


Here is one explanation, right or 
wrong. On the third class test 
(about two weeks before the final), 
there was an item about as compli- 
cated as this one. The answer was 
“table.” Many students gave the 
answer, “graph.”’ When the papers 
were returned, some of the teach- 
ers must have oversold the answer, 
“table,” without getting real under- 
standing of the reasons behind the 
answer. So, when the students saw 
a rather involved sentence on this 
subject, they chose the answer, 
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“table.” They did this although the 
pretest results showed many stu- 
dents had the right idea before 
they took the course. 


Such puzzles in _ interpreting 
these data keep one on his toes. 
Sometimes they warn the faculty 
(as the results on this item did) 
to work for understanding rather 
than for answers. 


Student Comments. Added to 
these previously mentioned instru- 
ments for evaluation are student 
comments. This less formal tech- 
nique of evaluation often furnishes 
leads that prove to be fruitful. 


Some anecdotes stand out in a 
teacher’s memory. They are often 
the ones that put the teacher or 
her course in a good light, and un- 
less notes are made as you go along, 
a flattering picture is likely to ap- 
pear when incidents remembered 
from two years of experience are 
reported. Unfortunately, there are 
no orderly records of student com- 
ments on Basic Mathematics, but 
here are some remembered ones 
which should be taken for what- 
ever they may seem worth. 


There were two girls taking a make- 
up test about a year ago. It was 
about mid-term, and they were well- 
acquainted with their teacher. One 
said, “I don’t like your tests.” The 
pause that said “Why?” produced the 
answer, “They make you think too 
much.” Such incidents are reassur- 
ing. 

The boy who stops his teacher in 


the downstairs hall and says, “Remem- 
ber me?— winter term last year? — 


well you really helped me with those 
proportions. They saw me through 
my chemistry, and I sure am grateful,” 
also gives his teacher a lift. Not so 
the two girls talking behind the lunch 
counter—unaware that a_ teacher 
(not theirs) is picking up his salad: 
“There were thirty-eight questions — 
not even two minutes for a question 
— you just had to put down answers — 
how could you figure them out?” or 
the comment, “Why can’t they write 
a text that doesn’t jump from easy 
things to impossible ones from one 
sentence to the next?” 


Such incidental comments may 
be more valuable than more formal 
data; consequently a plan has been 
worked out so there may be a more 
orderly recording of anecdotes 
from now on. 


Conclusions 


The instruments, techniques of 
evaluation, and some of the data 
have been reported. The conclu- 
sions drawn break naturally into 
two groups: first, “What conclu- 
sions have already affected the 
program?” and second, “What con- 
clusions affect the future plans?” 


Conclusions That Have Led to 
Action. 


1. It is felt that the strongest 
point is the basic theme: “To most 
people mathematics is a language 
for expressing certain sorts of 
ideas.” Morale has been good in 
the classes insofar as the students 
were given objectives they could 
accept as important to them. 


2. A good general mathematics 
text (even when it is supplemented 
by a study guide) does not suit the 
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purposes of this course. General 
mathematics texts present mathe- 
matics to people. In this course, 
the objective is to select the mathe- 
matics the students need. So the 
study guide was amplified until it 
became a text.2 For a time it 
seemed to be just what was needed. 
The reactions of the students, how- 
ever, indicated a coolness no one 
could explain. Then, finally it came 
out. Only the above-average read- 
ers among the students could profit 
much from the explanations in the 
text, so it was rewritten in “plain 
talk.”3 It is hoped that copies of 
the new text will be available for 
classes next year. It will be pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall in its re- 
vised and enlarged form. 


8. Morale is better since the 
practice of returning term tests in 
a form that showed the students 
exactly where their mistakes lay 
was adopted. 


4. It has been found that not all 
students share the enthusiasm of 
the faculty with regard to all of 
the topics. The faculty, therefore, 
teach what they can and believe 
they are getting a lot taught. 


Conclusions That Affect Future 
Plans. 


1. The problem of individual dif- 
ferences has not been met ade- 
quately. There are still students 





Harold C. Trimble, Frank C. Bolser, and 
Thomas L. Wade, Basic Mathematics for 
General Education, copyright by the authors, 
1948. 


sRudolph Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk, 
(New York: Harper, 1946). 
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who get their grades without exert- 
ing maximum effort. There are 
still students who find the presen- 
tations abstract and beyond their 
verbal skills. The new text will not 
solve all of these problems. Plans 
are to supplement it with multi- 
sensory aids. Classrooms can be 
made more attractive by bulletin 
board displays and by mathemati- 
cal models available to students be- 
fore, during, and after class. Some 
movies that will provide vicarious 
experiences beyond the ones con- 
veyed by talking and writing are 
planned. This is one of the con- 
tinuing problems. 


2. Plans are being made to work 
with the high schools of Florida to 
share ideas on what mathematics 
is “basic” for all college students. 
In the long run such a sharing of 
ideas may make it possible to up- 
grade the course. If this proves to 
be feasible, the language of statis- 
tics can be gone into more deeply 
than it is possible now to go. There 
are plans also to ask students to 
make refined interpretations of 
simple data. 


3. It is hoped that the tie with 
the “communications” area of 
the general education program at 
Florida State University can be 
strengthened. It is hard to justify 
the course solely as an adjunct of 
physical science. It has strong ties 
to biological science, to social 
science, and to all of the other fields 
of general education. Even a 
humanities program that does not 
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have some connection with mathe- 
matics seems to fall short of open- 
ing up all of “the finest manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit.” In 
short, it is felt that the basic theme, 





“To most people mathematics is a 
language for expressing certain 
sorts of ideas,”’ places Basic Mathe- 
matics in the field of communica- 
tion through language. 
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Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


G eorgia State Meeting. Repre- 
sentatives of the junior colleges of 
Georgia held their winter meeting 
in Atlanta on January 26 and 27. 
Forty-five delegates were present 
from the twenty junior colleges. 
On the afternoon of the 27th, jun- 
ior and senior college people met 
in joint session, and joint meet- 
ings were held during Saturday, 
January 28. The best of relations 
appear to be in evidence between 
the junior and senior colleges of 
the state. The writer outlined cer- 
tain national trends to the junior 
college representatives on the aft- 
ernoon of the 26th, spoke about 
particular phases of the junior col- 
lege work in the state that could 
be improved at the morning ses- 
sion on the 27th, and addressed the 
joint session on the afternoon of 
the same day regarding further 
and closer cooperation between the 
junior and senior colleges. 


Georgia has eleven privately con- 
trolled junior colleges, five of 
which are affiliated with the Meth- 
odist Church, three with the Bap- 
tists, two on a nonprofit independ- 
ent basis, and one affiliated with 
the Pentecostal Holiness Church. 
Two of the Methodist institutions 
are directly controlled by Emory 
University—Valdosta and Oxford. 
The Oxford Junior College occu- 
pies the former buildings and cam- 
pus of Emory University in the 


town of Oxford. Their official 
names are Emory at Oxford and 
Emory at Valdosta. The nine pub- 
lic junior colleges are controlled as 
follows: five under the Georgia 
State University System, three by 
local boards, and one by a county 
board. The five junior colleges af- 
filiated with the State University 
System are granted appropriations 
from the state through the State 
Board of Regents. All other junior 
colleges operate with local funds. 


A state survey has just been 
completed under the chairmanship 
of George Strayer. Among the 
recommendations in the report is 
one that would affect the control 
of the five institutions under the 
University System. It has been pro- 
posed that they be made subject to 
the State Department of Education 
and controlled by local boards of 
trustees; that state aid be given to 
all junior colleges; that junior col- 
lege districts be formed to provide 
for additional funds to be raised by 
local taxation; that the state pro- 
vide funds not only for current ex- 
penses but also for buildings and 
equipment. 


Q. C. Aderhold, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Georgia, 
presented a challenging paper to 
the junior college convention on the 
results of state studies. One study 
showed that Georgia needs a mini- 
mum of twenty-three public junior 
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colleges to meet the needs of the 
state. The studies were conducted 
at the grassroots with citizens of 
Georgia to insure that a system 
should not be imposed from top 
planners but should result from the 
felt needs of the people themselves. 
Extensive meetings were held with 
citizens in all sections of the state 
for discussions of their needs and 
the kinds of schools required at all 
levels. Dr. Aderhold announced 
that the College of Education of 
the University would offer a work- 
shop in junior college education 
during the coming summer. 


Dean S. Walter Martin, College 
of Arts and Sciences of the State 
University, and George Strayer 
shared the program at the joint 
session with this writer. The en- 
tire session on Friday afternoon 
was devoted to junior college edu- 
cation. Georgia junior colleges 
may be proud to have at the Uni- 
versity two men with clear under- 
standing of and interest in the jun- 
ior college movement. A special 
committee was appointed with 
Irvine S. Ingram, President, West 
Georgia College, Chairman, to 
study and report back to the asso- 
ciation on ways and means for im- 
proving junior colleges in the state. 


Luther College of Regina. Luth- 
er College of Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, is an active member 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Rex R. Schneider, 
Principal, writes that he and his 
dean are very anxious to attend 
the national convention in Roa- 
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noke. The writer recalls that Dr. 
Schneider attended the national 
convention in St. Louis in 1947. 
Luther was founded in 1926 by the 
American Lutheran Church, is af- 
filiated with the University of 
Saskatchewan, and exchange of 
teaching services is made with 
Regina College which is a junior 
college affiliated with the Univer- 
sity. Recently, a contract was let 
for a $200,000 gymnasium at 
Luther. Dr. Schneider stated in 
his letter: “Right now we would 
like to get out of the country for a 
little while because of the ex- 
tremely cold weather. The mean 
temperature for the past fifty days 
has been close to 20 below.” This 
reminds us of “The Cremation of 
Sam McGee” by Robert W. Serv- 
ice. Sam froze stiff. His friends 
built a roaring fire in the furnace 
of .an abandoned ship and con- 
Signed Sam’s remains to the fur- 
nace. When they returned after 
several hours and opened the door 
to see what had happened, Sam 
yelled, “Shut that door. This is 
the first time I have been warm 
since I left Tennessee!” Come 
down to the Sunny South, Dr. 
Schneider. You won’t get the Sam 
McGee treatment, but we assure 
you and your dean of a warm wel- 
come and reception! 


Joplin Junior College. Harlan 
Bryant, former Dean of Joplin 
Junior College, Joplin, Missouri, 
has accepted a position at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. His place 
has been filled by the appointment 
of Thomas H. Flood. Margaret 
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Mitchell has accepted the position 
of registrar at Joplin as the suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Theodore Hart. 
Recently, Joplin added the cur- 
riculum of distributive education 
to the offerings of this community 
institution and appointed Calvin 
Pentecost as co-ordinator. Joplin 
was fully accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in 1949. 


Southwest Baptist College. The 
January Newsletter of Southwest 
Baptist College, Boliver, Missouri, 
is devoted to the program of the 
Annual Efficiency School. It was 
conducted this year from February 
6to10. President John W. Dowdy 
brought outstanding church work- 
ers to the campus as lecturers and 
consultants in various aspects of 
church work. The College and com- 
munity extended to the pastors of 
part-time churches unusual hos- 
pitality during the sessions of the 
Efficiency School. A great deal of 
attention was given, according to 
the program, to the improvement 
of teaching in the Sunday Schools. 
Educators who are familiar with 
their history may recall that a man 
by the name of Robert Rakes 
helped to lay the foundations for 
the free public schools of the world 
by gathering together the under- 
privileged children of certain sec- 
tions of England for free instruc- 
tion on Sunday afternoons. Just 
as the local junior colleges are 
showing an ever-increasing inter- 
est in community needs, the dis- 


tributive education curriculum at 
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Joplin noted above, so the church- 
related junior colleges are giving 
increased evidence of their inter- 
est in the needs of their constitu- 
encies. The winter program at 
Southwest Baptist College is an ex- 
cellent example. 


Truett-McConnell Junior Col- 
lege. This is the newest junior 
college in Georgia, located in the 
northern section of the state at 
Cleveland. While this institution 
is especially devoted to the needs 
of the Baptists of North Georgia, 
it is offering adult and industrial 
education to the people of the local 
community. The curriculum in in- 
dustrial education is of interest 
because it offers training in basic 
industrial skills, related education 
in technical “know-why,” and in 
addition, education in religious and 
spiritual understanding and prac- 
tices is an integrated aspect of the 
total program. The college farm 
is to be developed not merely for 
financial reasons but more espe- 
clally as a demonstration center in 
agriculture for the community. A 
large group of men is now enrolled 
in the fundamentals of music in 
preparation for the organization 
of a community band. Julius H. 
Spear, Dean, states that the College 
has made of primary concern the 
function of counseling and guid- 
ance. “From the beginning we 
have had the services of a well- 
trained director of guidance. Her 
program has been so atttractive to 
students and so efficiently admin- 


istered that we have been saved 
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from many dangers involved in 
beginning a new school.” So 
writes Dr. Spears. That’s the 
answer for all schools. It reminds 
the writer of the farmer who ob- 
served that his cattle came prompt- 
ly to the barns at morning and 
evening hours because he said, “I 
always put plenty of good feed in 
their mangers. I never need to 
hiss the dogs on them.” 


Junior Colleges Join the Associa- 
tion. Junior colleges are realizing 
apparently that the American As- 
sociation is a valuable service or- 
ganization for the movement; that 
it is also fair for them to unite and 
take an active part in the work 
of stimulating the professional 
growth of its members and the 
further extension of junior col- 
leges. Recently, Central Junior 
College of Agriculture of Arkansas 
at Beebe; Harbor Junior College of 
Los Angeles at Wilmington; Dan- 
ville Community College, Danville, 
Illinois; Clarinda, Clinton, Fort 
Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Webster City, and Grand View, all 
of Iowa; F. T. Nichols of Thibo- 
deaux, Louisiana; Baypath Junior 
College of Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts; New York State Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences at 
Utica; the New York State Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
at White Plains; Alvin Junior Col- 
lege, Alvin, Texas—a total of fif- 
teen—have been accepted for mem- 
bership by the Membership Com- 
mittee. Presently, there are only 
four junior colleges in Iowa that 
are not members of the Associa- 
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tion. This is an excellent record 
for the twenty-six junior colleges 
of that state. Privately controlled 
institutions have 100 per cent 
membership. In Texas, all public 
junior colleges except one are mem- 
bers, and all privately controlled 
junior colleges except three are 
members. A number of junior 
colleges have expressed a desire to 
apply for membership, and some 
applications are in the process of 
examination by the Membership 
Committee. It is hoped that at 
least 500 junior colleges will be 
members during 1950—the 30th 
anniversary of the Association. As 
of January, 1950, there were 476 
members. 


Palos Verdes Internships. An- 
nouncement has just been made 
by Richard P. Saunders, President, 
Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, 
California, of the establishment of 
two internships in counseling, 
teaching, and administration. Can- 
didates must have at least the bach- 
elors degree with some preparation 
in vocational and educational guid- 
ance. The holders of the intern- 
ships will work under professional 
supervision in guidance, group 
dynamics, college administration, 
and teaching. For each intern, a 
man and a woman, the stipend will 
be $1,500 for the academic year, 
September 15, 1950, to June 5, 
1951, with board and room pro- 
vided without charge during the 
period that the college facilities 
are open. 

New Junior College Specialist. 
The United States Office of Edu- 
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cation, Federal Security Agency, 
has announced the appointment of 
William Ransom Wood of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, as the new Junior Col- 
lege Specialist. Dr. Wood began his 
duties on February first. He came 
to his position from the Evanston 
Township Community College 
where he was Director. During 
the current year, he has been serv- 
ing as President of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. He 
was born at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
in 1907, graduated from Illinois 
College in 1927, A. B., University 
of Iowa in 1936, M. A., and Ph.D. 
in 1939. He taught and coached 
at Lake Linden and Wakefield, 
Michigan, high schools, and at the 
University High School at Des 
Moines, Iowa. During the summer 
sessions of 1936, 1939, 1947, and in 
1949, Dr. Woods was an instructor 
in Teaching of English at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Northwestern, and 
Harvard. He is the co-author of 
six books, has one in preparation 
at the present time, and has writ- 
ten extensively for current publi- 
cations with no less than thirty 
articles to his credit. Dr. Wood 
will attend the national conven- 
tion at Roanoke, Virginia, and ad- 
dress the Teacher Preparation 
Committee’s section meeting on 
“Better Preparation for Junior 
College Teachers.” 


President Truman on Commu- 
nity Colleges. In presenting his 
budget to Congress on January 
9th, President Truman took notice 
of the growing junior and commu- 
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nity colleges in the United States. 
He said in part: 


“Large numbers of young people 
and adults wish to continue their 
education beyond high school in 
order to prepare for entrance to 
professional schools, to receive ad- 
ditional technical or vocational 
training, or to round out their gen- 
eral education. For many of our 
people, post-secondary education 
on a part-time or full-time basis, 
provided in institutions located 
within commuting distance of 
home, would meet their needs at 
low cost. Several of the states are 
now developing community institu- 
tions for this purpose. I have asked 
the Federal Security Administra- 
tor to make a comprehensive study 
of this development in order to 
determine whether the Federal 
Government might appropriately 
take any action to encourage the 
states and localities to establish 
and expand community colleges. 


“Primarily because of low fam- 
ily incomes and of the high costs 
involved, more than half of our 
young people who could benefit 
from a college education are un- 
able to attend. This failure to 
develop to the fullest extent the 
capacities of our young people is 
a matter of national concern. As 
a step towards correcting this situ- 
ation, I shall transmit to Congress 


a legislative proposal to authorize 
a limited Federal program to as- 
sist capable youth who could not 
otherwise do so to pursue their 
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desired fields of study at the in- 
stitutions of their choice.” 


Multnomah’s New Site. Mult- 
nomah Junior College, Portland, 
Oregon, recently acquired a four- 
acre tract of land from the City of 
Portland at a sale price of $36,000. 
The property is valued at $65,000 
and had been held by the city for 
future park developments. Other 
arrangements in this respect, how- 
ever, were made, and the central 
site became available to Multno- 
mah. It is convenient to down- 
town and to excellent transporta- 
tion facilities. Plans call for the 
further development of Multno- 
mah’s junior college, technical col- 
lege, and evening college. Edward 
L. Clarke, President, writes that 
Leonard V. Koos, who is teaching 
this year at the University of Ore- 
gon, will be available for a junior 
college workshop in Portland this 
spring. The workshop will be 
planned by the staffs and faculties 
of Multnomah and Vanport Exten- 
sion Center. It is expected that 
S. V. Martorana of Washington 
State College will assist with the 
program. 


Go Buy that Land! G. H. Vande- 
Bogart, President, Northern Mon- 
tana College, Havre, had been 
looking longingly at a most desir- 
able piece of land adjoining his 
campus. In fact, he states that his 
eyes had been on it for twenty 
years. There seemed to be no way 
to secure title to it. Out of the blue 
sky, however, a good friend of the 
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college came to him with a check 
for $10,800 and said simply, “Go 
buy that land!” The sixteen acres 
has been acquired, and Dr. Vande- 
Bogart’s dream has come true. Our 
congratulations, Van, and here’s 
the wish of all your many friends 
that your other dreams for a big- 
ger and better Northern Montana 
will be equally realized. Northern 
Montana is a state junior college. 
Dr. VandeBogart is a member of 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Association. 


Midway Junior College. Mid- 
way Junior College, Midway, Ken- 
tucky, was fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools last Novem- 
ber and admitted to membership. 
Midway is organized on the 6-4-4 
basis with an integrated program 
of studies embracing the 11th 
through the 14th years. The sum- 
mary of the visitation committee’s 
report is worthy of special atten- 
tion: 

“Midway College is a splendid 
example of a church-related four- 
year junior college, soundly con- 
ceived and organized, capably 
administered and staffed, which 
functions in an effective manner 
in meeting the purposes set for the 
institution by its historic founders 
and by those philanthropic men and 
women who have contributed to its 
upbuilding and support. 


“Tf the institution received the 
continued interest and support of 
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the church and of those who are 
concerned with its continued prog- 
ress, it should be a strong Southern 
Association junior college. The 


Survey Committee confidently ex- 
pects that this will be the case, and 
membership in the Association is 
therefore recommended.” 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


(J ENERALLY speaking, the outlook 
for junior colleges appears to be 
encouraging. This statement is 
based on observations from the 
Desk of the Executive Secretary. 
We could take almost any week in 
the year and pinpoint attention 
on the flow of the mails and inter- 
views both personal and by tele- 
phone. We shall take, however, 
the current week because its com- 
ings and goings, its mails and con- 
versations are fresh in our mem- 
ory. A glance at some of these 
activities may give the reader an 
idea of how things work in the cen- 
tral office of the Association. 


In the adjoining room Mr. Foley, 
CPA of the firm, Lafrentz and 
Company, is at work on the annual 
audit of the Association’s accounts. 
Preliminary estimates indicate the 
following facts: the Association 
has lived within its current income; 
it has a balanced budget; income 
exceeded estimates by approxi- 
mately $500; expenditures were 
less than estimates by approxi- 
mately $1,000; all bills have been 
paid promptly; all officers and em- 
ployees are bonded; employer’s lia- 
bility insurance and fire insurance 
are carried; all junior colleges paid 
their annual dues except eight, 
and three of these have written 
they would pay; a number of jun- 
ior colleges have been joining the 
Association recently (see list in the 
Junior College World in this is- 


sue). None of the reserve funds 
has been drawn upon for any pur- 
pose. They have been increased 
by reason of additional interest 
earnings. In a word, the finances 
of the Association are in a sound 
condition, albeit much additional 
work could be done if all eligible 
junior colleges would come into the 
Association and give active sup- 
port to it. 


Here’s an encouraging letter 
from O. C. Carmichael, President, 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, dated February 6th. It is 
in response to a request by the 
writer of February 1 in which he 
asked for 600 copies of Wood- 
burne’s Faculty Personnel Policies 
in Higher Education. The request, 
amounting to nearly $1,200, has 
been honored promptly. A copy 
of this book will probably be on 
your desk by the time this issue of 
the Journal reaches you. The gift 
is appreciated, and Dr. Carmichael 
has been so informed. It is the 
writer’s hope and expectation that 
the book by Dean Woodburne of 
the University of Michigan may 
prove valuable to junior colleges 
in their faculty personnel prob- 
lems. 

We turn the letters and find one 
from the State of Oregon. It deals 
with several problems but mainly 
with news regarding the present 
studies by a special committee for 
devising a sound state policy for 
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community colleges. It also tells 
about Leonard V. Koos teaching 
at the University of Oregon and 
the prospects for a junior college 
workshop in Portland some time 
during this spring. Two experi- 
mental community colleges are in 
operation this year: one in Bend, 
and another at Klamath Falls. En- 
rollment at the former is 117 stu- 
dents; at the latter, 125. Then 
there is the Extension Center at 
Portland with an enrollment of 
nearly 1,000 students. The ques- 
tion is, why should the State of 
Oregon be without a good system 
of community colleges in contrast 
to California on the south, Wash- 
ington on the north, Idaho on the 
east, and Utah to the southeast? 
Information was wanted also re- 
garding the place of privately con- 
trolled junior colleges as_ state 
systems of public community col- 
leges are developed. 


And here’s a note from the writ- 
er’s secretary. Would the writer 
call Dean Fox, School of Educa- 
tion, George Washington Univer- 
sity. He did. Would he act as 
one of the examiners of Lt. Com- 
mander Johnson for his doctorate 
on February 7th. He would. Why? 
Because the dissertation is based on 
a $40,000 experiment in the tech- 
niques for speeding up learning 
processes in electronics. This ex- 
periment has been one of the proj- 
ects suggested and approved by 
the Curriculum Committee. It will 
have great influence in civilian 
schools in all phases of skill teach- 
ing. The time was reduced in the 
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Naval Experiment by forty per 
cent. It tends to confirm the writ- 
er’s known position and contention 
that altogether too much time is 
spent in mere manipulative skills 
training; that more time could be 
available for general education, re- 
lated know-why understanding, 
and that much of the applied skills 
could be deferred until they are 
made use of on live materials on 
the job. Dr. Johnson’s experiment 
shows conclusively this is altogeth- 
er possible. It should have signifi- 
cant bearing on junior college prac- 
tices. 


It is February 8. John S. Hai- 
tema of the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction is at the of- 
fice at 9 a. m. He spends the morn- 
ing securing information on the 
best publications on junior and 
community colleges; wants to know 
about developments in the several 
states; is especially interested to 
find reliable studies on the social, 
geographical, and economic in- 
fluences affecting college attend- 
ance. He shows us the tentative 
findings in Michigan. Students in 
some cities where there are junior 
colleges indicate that at least sev- 
enty per cent of them would not be 
able to attend college if there were 
no junior colleges with low tuition 
rates near their homes. Haitema 
is deeply concerned about the 
responsibility of the State of Michi- 
gan with respect to further equali- 
zation of post-high school oppor- 
tunities for all the young people 
of the entire State. He draws a 
line across the middle point of the 
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main lower section of the State and 
shows that practically every insti- 
tution of higher learning is in the 
southern half. What about these 
folks in the other communities? 
What is the obligation of the State 
as such to them? They are people, 
too, and citizens, and taxpayers. 
It’s the State’s-eye point of view 
that stirs Michigan now, and well 
it might. 

It’s now 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. William Wood, Junior Col- 
lege Specialist, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, is greeted and welcomed 
to the Washington Office. On his 
desk is a big assignment: to make 
a study of the junior and commu- 
nity colleges in the United States, 
their types, trends, functions, and 
the facts on which such institu- 
tions are justified, and funnel this 
report via proper routes to the 
President of these United States. 
He holds in his hands a letter from 
the President—one that would 
make every junior college proud— 
showing the interest of the White 
House in this phase of education in 
a manner never before shown from 
that source. The reader may be 
sure the opportunity to cooperate 
with this project didn’t go by the 
board! When Dr. Wood completes 
his work, it should have far-reach- 
ing influence at the Federal level in 
educational policy making. Good 
luck! 

We turn the correspondence: a 
letter from President Conant of 
Harvard acknowledging the writ- 
er’s message of appreciation for 
his address on The College and 
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the Community delivered in New 
York City, January 12th, before 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. It’s a great address for 
community colleges. We call Mr. 
Hazen, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion with offices in Washington. 
“One of the greatest speeches ever 
delivered before our 2,500 mem- 
bers,” he says. “I was at the head 
table and watched the crowd. 
Thought they would not be inter- 
ested in the subject. Believe me, 
they soon opened their ears and 
how! They were hearing some- 
thing about what to most of them 
was a new slant on education.” 
Right on the heels of Conant’s let- 
ter is one from Harry Jenkins, 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas. 
It contains a letter to him from 
one of his fellow townsmen, a 
strong supporter of Tyler Junior 
College, written in longhand from 
New York, January 13th, follow- 
ing Conant’s address: “We have 
such a fine community college, as 
he terms the junior college, that I 
would have liked to have followed 
him on the platform to tell the 
large group how well Tyler has 
followed out his recommenda- 
tions.” Round and round she goes! 
Got national publicity. Text will 
be published in full for all mem- 
bers of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. So, it will soon 
be in your town in the hands of 


your merchants. Ask them about it. 
A letter from Hal O. Hall, 


Belleville Township Junior College, 
Belleville, Illinois. He will teach at 
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Washington University next sum- 
mer a course on the Extended Sec- 
ondary Schools and wants bibliog- 
raphies and outlines for work- 
shops. Letter from Dean Clifford 
Beem, Mason City, Iowa. He wants 
the Big Ten to reverse decision not 
to allow junior college graduates 
to play on teams until a year has 
elapsed after they enter. Junior 
college graduates are not tramp 
athletes. Letter from President 
J. R. Burgess, Jr., Reinhardt Col- 
lege, Waleska, Georgia. He wants 
copies of and advice regarding 
charters and by-laws for junior 
colleges. A graduate student calls 
and wants to come in and talk 
about getting a position in person- 
nel work in a junior college. A 
manufacturer comes in who has 
made a lot of money in electronics. 
He wants to quit making money 
and teach in a junior college. He 
likes students, likes to teach, and 
money has lost its charms. Leo 
Smith, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rochester, New York, 
writes a letter to say he will bring 
up to date his extensive bibliog- 
raphy on work-study education. 
Irvine Ingram, President, West 
Georgia College, writes for infor- 
mation on resolutions for the na- 
tional convention. He is Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee. 
L. O. Todd, President, East Central 
Junior College, Decatur, Missis- 
sippi, sends a copy of the newly- 
written bill for junior colleges in 
Mississippi and wants criticisms 
and suggestions. Bill covers eight 


typed pages and brings together 
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practically all phases of the Mis- 
sissippi laws on junior colleges and 
gives legal authority to several 
practices that have been extra- 
legal. 


Frank Brown of the American 
Council calls. Would the writer 
have lunch with him and review 
the statement on taxation for non- 
profit educational institutions and 
extra-educational incomes for all 
institutions. Statement is to be 
presented to a committee of Con- 
gress now looking for additional 
sources of tax income. The secre- 
tary of a junior college dean 
Phones. Would the writer attend 
a meeting with the Board of Edu- 
cation next Tuesday morning as a 
consultant on the future plans for 
the college. A junior college presi- 
dent phones, “Could I see you this 
afternoon at 2 o’clock? I have some 
special problems I want to discuss 
with you. Maybe you can help 
me.” A Bishop of one of the great 
denominations calls. Would the 
writer take lunch with him at the 
Cosmos Club tomorrow. He wants 
information on how to improve one 
of the junior colleges in his area. 
Would the writer help his commit- 
tee make a study of the place and 
functions of this institution and 
how to get better support from 
the churches for its program. 


Returned from lunch. with 
Brown. Two graduate students 
were waiting and reading in the 
office, one from the University of 
Maryland and another from Cath- 
olic University. Both after mate- 
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rials in the office for graduate 
theses. Tomorrow at 10 a.m. must 
be at the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearing on the tax problem. 


Just returned from the tax hear- 
ing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. A few educa- 
tors were heard, and then the Com- 
mittee called Royal Little of the 
Textron dealings and extensively 
reported fame. Whata story! It 
will be found in the hearings of 
this Committee, and all can and 
should read it. Citizens who are 
interested in an equitable distri- 
bution of the tax burden should 
inform themselves. In general, the 
position taken by educators was 
commended by the Ways and 
Means Committee as being fair and 
reasonable. Apparently, the Com- 
mittee is not disposed to cripple 
educational, religious, and chari- 
table institutions that are genuine- 
ly organized on this basis, nor to 
levy taxes on honest investments 
of endowments. When educational 
and other types of non-profit or- 
ganizations enter into businesses 
entirely outside essential opera- 
tions for their own unique pur- 
poses, they should expect to pay 
property and corporate taxes in 


the same manner as commercial 
concerns. Otherwise, in time it is 
possible that practically all busi- 
ness concerns could be turned over 
to so-called non-profit organiza- 
tions, escape payment of taxes 
which in turn would be heaped on 
the shoulders of salaried and wage- 
earning employees and on to the 
people least able to pay taxes 
through retail tax plans. Colleges 
and universities should be very 
careful to keep their skirts clean 
in this respect. 


These few paragraphs may give 
the reader some idea of the varied 
functions of the Washington office 
of the Association. Scores of pieces 
of mail have not been mentioned 
that have come and gone over the 
desks of the Washington office in 
one week’s time. Mere samplings 
have been described to show how 
vital the Association’s position is 
and how encouraging the outlook 
seems to be for its usefulness. 


Someone remarked to the writer, 
‘“‘When do you have time to make 
out your income tax?” The answer: 
“That’s easy. We expect to get a 
rebate this year!” 
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Notes on the Authors 


JEAN ELVINS SCOTT 


O. B. DOUGLAS, Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Educational 
psychology at the University of Texas, and 
LUCILE RACK, teacher in social science 
at Abilene High School, have contributed 
some of the results of their research 
among junior college students in Prob- 
lems of Junior College Students. As the 
article indicates, further results will be 
reported in the April issue of the Journal. 


The case for General Education has 
been very well presented in this issue by 
W. HUGH STICKLER and JAMES PAUL 
STOAKES in their article, General Edu- 
cation: Answer to a Challenge. Dr Stickler 
is Associate Dean in Charge of General 
Education at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. Dr. Stoakes, also at Florida 
State University, is Associate Professor 
of English and Chairman of Communi- 
cation Through Language in the General 
Education Program. 


From California comes a report on The 
Technical Engineering Program by WIL- 
LIAM K. MAYO, Acting Chairman of the 
Department of Engineering of the City 
College of San Francisco, and HEROLD 
J. MILLER, Instructor in the Department 
of Engineering at the City College. 


HAROLD C. TRIMBLE and LE ROY 
E. BABCOCK of Florida State University 
have contributed an interestingly written 
account of some experimenting they have 
done in the Mathematics Department there 
—An Experience in Evaluation. Trimble 
is Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
and Babcock is Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at Florida State University. 


The reviews of three books for Judging 
the New Books were written this month 
by HERSCHEL T. MANUEL of The Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Manuel is Director 
of the Testing and Guidance Bureau of 
the University as well as Professor of 
Educational Psychology. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


M. M. CHAMBERS AND ELAINE EX- 
TON. Youth—Key to America’s 
Future, and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1949), Pp. vii + 116. $2.00. 
Chambers and Exton in their 

Annotated Bibliography on youth 
have provided an important source 
of first aid for librarian and read- 
er alike. The book lists 240 recent 
books, pamphlets, and articles with 
a brief description of each—all 
selected because of their bearing 
upon the problems of youth. The 
references are grouped under 
eighteen general headings such as, 
America’s Young People Today, 
Adolescence, Citizenship, Educa- 
tion for All, Health and Physical 
Fitness, Leisure and Recreation, 
Religion, and Youth in Rural 
America. Authors and titles are 
listed for such diverse topics as 
the accreditation policies of junior 
colleges, the adolescent personality, 
the Girl Scout movement, universal 
military training, recreational pro- 
grams for ’teen-agers, community 
planning, occupational placement, 
and education for marriage. 


The book was produced under 
the auspices of the Committee on 
Youth Problems of the American 
Council on Education and is re- 
garded as a supplement to a simi- 
lar volume of the American Youth 
Commission by Menefee and Cham- 


bers, American Youth, An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, published in 
1938. Its purpose is suggested by 
the following statement of the com- 
mittee secretary, Francis J. Brown, 
in the Foreword, “It is well that 
after the social upheaval of world- 
wide war we should resume sys- 
tematic studies of the conditions 
and role of young people in an ad- 
vancing culture.” Earlier he states, 
“The service undertaken in this 
volume is that of bringing together 
in organized and classified form 
some _ representative selections 
from the vast volume of material 
which has been recently published 
in the United States (1943-48) 
about the problems and prospects 
of the nation’s youth.” 


In a brief introduction, entitled 
Looking Ahead from a Turbulent 
Decade, the authors develop the 
theme suggested in the title of the 
bibliography: Youth—Key to 
America’s Future. The book is 
not designed for those who are 
interested merely in understanding 
youth. Its obvious purpose is to 
promote human welfare. Atten- 
tion to the needs of children and 
youth is seen as the key to prog- 
ress. 


The annotations though brief are 
well done and in general give the 
reader enough information for 
determining whether he wishes to 
see the original reference. The 
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reviewer recommends the book to 
librarians, educators, counselors, 
leaders of study groups, workers 
in youth organizations, church 
groups, and parents. Since the 
junior college deals with an im- 
portant segment of youth, the book 
should be of special interest to 
readers of the Journal. 


S. NORMAN FEINGOLD. Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships and Loans 
(Boston: Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1949,) Pp. 254. 
$6.00. 


In Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans, Feingold has assembled in- 
formation on an amazingly large 
number of student aids offered by 
agencies other than schools and 
colleges themselves. The varied 
nature of the organizations admin- 
istering these scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and loans is illustrated by 
samples taken almost at random 
through the book: American 
Academy in Rome, Association of 
American Railroads, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, James F. 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Pi Lambda Theta, Radio 
Corporation of America, U.S. Gov- 
ernment (Fullbright Act), and 
World War Disabled American 
Veterans. The vocational goals or 
fields of study are also widely 
varied — aeronautical engineering, 
anatomy, archaeology, atomic en- 


ergy, cerebral palsy, educational 
measurement, fine arts, general ed- 
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ucation, humanities, law, mental 
hygiene, orthopedics, political sci- 
ence, social work, teaching, and 
many others. 


The complete sketches follow the 
general pattern: administering 
agency, address, and type of aid 
offered; qualifications required of 
candidates seeking aid; funds 
available; special fields of interest 
and information about the aid; 
address to which applications 
should be made. 


One index enables the candidate 
to locate the aid if the name of the 
aid, the name of the donor, or the 
name of the administering agency 
is known. Another lists the schol- 
arships, fellowships, and loans un- 
der vocational goals or fields of 
interest. Suggestions are offered 
on “planning your career” and on 
“how to apply for educational as- 
sistance,” 


The book is an important con- 
tribution to educational guidance 
and should be in the reference li- 
brary of counselors. 


ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS, How to 
Make Achievement Tests, (New 
York: The Odyssey Press, 
1950), Pp. ix + 180. $2.25. 


Teachers will find in How to 
Make Achievement Tests an excel- 
lent guide for constructing objec- 
tive examinations. It is written in 
terms which teachers can under- 
stand, and the discussions are well 
illustrated. 
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Chapter headings indicating the 
scope of the book are: Introduc- 
tion; Steps in Planning Evaluation 
Instruments; Objective-type Test 
Questions—Completion and True- 
False; Objective-type Question — 
Best-answer or Multiple-choice; 
Rules for Constructing Multiple- 
choice Test Questions; The As- 
sembly, Administration, and Scor- 
ing of the Test; The Significance 
of Test Scores. The appendix of- 
fers suggestions on objective meth- 
ods of scoring free-answer (essay) 
examinations. 


The author’s statement of the 
relation of evaluation and measure- 
ment should contribute to a more 
accurate use of these terms: 


It is usual to refer to the appraisal 
of the outcomes of education as evalu- 
ation because it is part of the process 
of determining the values that are 
inherent in the educational process. 
Teachers are concerned not only with 
what a person does but also with the 
worth of his activities. Consequently, 
teachers are continually making value 
judgments about the behavior of their 
pupils and those judgments are re- 
ferred to as evaluations. When the 
teacher assesses student development 
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he determines not only what develop- 
ment has taken place but also whether 
the development was good and desir- 
able. In order to indicate that the 
teacher is trying to do more than 
merely measure development, the proc- 
ess of appraising student progress is 
referred to as evaluation rather than 
as measurement. (Pp. 1-2) 


Procedures for planning evalua- 
tion instruments are set down in 
eight steps, beginning with the 
making of a series of statements 
summarizing the educational goals 
to be sought and ending with the se- 
lection of appropriate measuring 
techniques. 


The discussion of objective-type 
test questions includes a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of different 
types of questions with detailed di- 
rections for constructing them. 
Illustrations of test questions in- 
clude materials that will be of in- 
terest to high school and junior- 
college teachers. 


The reviewer recommends the 
book as a distinct contribution to 
the literature of educational meas- 
urement. 

Herschel T. Manuel 
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ALVIN C. EURICH, “New York 


State Plans Community Col- 
leges,” The School Executive, 
LXIX (December, 1949), 56-57. 


A two-year study in New York 
showed a need for community colleges 
on the part of many well-qualified 
students who were denied post-high 
school education because of economic 
status, race, color, creed, or national 
origin. It was found that college at- 
tendance depended much more upon 
family income than upon scholarship. 
In 1940, 57 per cent of all top quarter 
high school seniors did not go to col- 
lege. 

The commission recommended the 
establishment of community colleges 
accessible to all students and esti- 
mated that by 1960 facilities for 91,000 
full-time students would be needed. 

A city, county, or intermediate 
school district may sponsor a college. 
State support is fixed at one-third of 
operating costs. The community is to 
furnish the remainder through local 
taxation, tuition, and any other avail- 
able means. The community college 
will cater primarily to local students. 
Administration will be vested in an 
appointed board of nine trustees. 

The program of the community col- 
lege will combine general education 
and technical or vocational education. 
The needs of all students are to be met 
if it is at all possible. 

The system of community colleges 
is to be part of the master plan em- 
bracing all state colleges which is to 
be administered by the State Univer- 
sity of New York. Although few com- 
munities consider themselves now able 
to support this type of college, two 
already plan to go ahead. It is thought 
that others will soon follow suit. This 
is a necessity if the needs of students 
are to be met. 
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L. D. HASKEw, “Faculties to Greet 


the Future,” College and Univer- 
sity, XXV (October, 1949), 17- 
25. 


Only recently has it been possible to 
think of college faculties as looking 
forward rather than back. The new 
enthusiasm accompanies the develop- 
ment of a new sense of mission for 
higher education in America which 
was climaxed by the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation. Whether or not college fac- 
ulties will really greet the future de- 
pends upon the meeting of seven issues. 


1. Can we find the motive power for 
positive action? 

Present stagnation in higher ed- 
ucation derives from decentraliza- 
tion of control, inadequate leader- 
ship, and outworn mores 3s major 
factors. <A strengthening of pres- 
ent organizations, or a develop- 
ment of new, is needed to over- 
come academic inertia. 


2. Can we foster a climate that pro- 
motes and rewards individual dy- 
namics f 

Morale and enthusiasm stem 
from individual satisfaction which 
is nurtured by recognition. Rank 
and salary must be based upon 
defensible procedures of evalua- 
tion. Recognition must not be 
based upon the meeting of one 
criterion such as research or 
teaching but must allow for the 
value of the individual’s service 
to the college regardless of type. 


3. Will new faculty members be bet- 
ter equipped than we were, and 
are? 

Graduate departments and indi- 
vidual graduate professors pre- 
pare the faculty members of to- 
morrow and must cooperate for 
effective action. Good colleges for 
the future can only result from 
faculties who will assume respon- 
sibility of collective action leading 
to professional competence, who 
will accept continual faculty study 
as normal, and who will welcome 
intelligent supervisory services. 
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4. Will we utilize more fully the hu- 
man resources we havef 


Each faculty member must be 
utilized as an individual and as 
part of a group. Autocratic ad- 
ministration, excessive routiniza- 
tion of group action, and sheer 
ignorance have all played parts 
in promoting faculty inefficiency 
in the past. Failure to provide 
competent workers with adequate 
tools frequently wastes potential 
resources as does the loading of 
one person with too many tasks. 


5. Can we remove the millstone of 
penury?f 
Haskew proposes the following 
minimum salaries using 1949 dol- 
lars: $3,600, beginners with a 
Master’s Degree plus $400 for 
each graduate year beyond the 
Master’s; $4,400 at the beginning 
of the fourth satisfactory year 
plus $400 for the Doctorate; 
$5,400 at the beginning of the 
seventh year less $400 if the 
Doctorate is not held; $6,400 at 
the end of 15 years; and $7,200 
at the end of 25 years. He advo- 
cates this scale as a comfort 
level of support which is what 
faculty members need and should 
be able to expect. 


6. Can we improve the status of the 
teaching profession? 

High status for a _ profession 
provides greater possibilities for 
its members to live and to serve 
adequately. 

7. Can we accept academic responsi- 
bility and protect academic free- 
dom? 

Freedom to search for and fol- 
low truth is basic to democracy 
and to higher education as an 
instrument of democracy. With 
the protection of this freedom goes 
a responsibility. Defense of rights 
must be accompanied by ethical 
obligations in exercising these 
rights. 


LEO F. SMITH and LAURENCE LIP- 


SETT, “Community Counseling 
Responsibilities,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XX (April, 
1949), 206-208. 


The authors, who are staff mem- 
bers of the Educational Research 
Office of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, report on counseling 
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services to the community as con- 
ducted by their institution since 1940. 
Counseling is provided on a clinical 
basis for individuals over 17 years of 
age. The procedures followed are: 

1. A preliminary interview provides 
a basis for deciding whether or 
not the services of the Center will 
be useful to the applicant. 

2. If the decision is in the affirmative, 
psychological tests and inventories 
are selected and administered in the 
light of the individual’s needs. Per- 
tinent material from such sources as 
school records is accumulated. 

3. A summary interview is held to 
discuss all available information 
and to plan a future program for 
the application. 

4. Follow-up interviews are sched- 
uled by agreement or upon appli- 
cation by the client. : 

Evidence of the usefulness of the 

service provided includes the follow- 
ing: 

1. Referrals from industrial, govern- 
mental, and social service agencies. 

2. Referrals of handicapped persons 
by the New York State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. 

3. Establishment at the Institute of 
a Veterans Administration guid- 
ance center. 

4. Establishment by the educational 
institutions of the city of a free 
community counseling center pat- 
terned after that of the Institute. 

5. Requests from outside agencies 


for information about the counsel- 
ing center. 


MERLE M. OHLSEN, “Personalizing 


College Teaching,” The Journal 
of Higher Education, XX (No- 
vember, 1949), 410-413. 


In this article the Associate Dean 
of Students of the State College of 
Washington describes techniques of 
organization for personalized teaching 
under three headings: the student-plan- 
ning approach, the use of student as- 
sistants in individualized teaching, and 
the conference technique. 

The student-planning approach was 
used in teaching a class of about twen- 
ty-five students in educational guid- 
ance. The class was usually about 
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equally divided between seniors and 
graduate students and met informally. 
The group decided upon a procedure 
and did exploratory reading guided 
by a bibliography and list of topics 
considered by previous classes. A 
choice of topics was then made; and 
through a committee, discussion panels 
were set up. 

In practice, the panels were well pre- 
pared because of class insistence that 
they be. The panel defined required 
readings for all, set up the problem, 
and discussed it. This was followed 
by general discussion. In the last ses- 
sion on a topic, the work of the group 
was summarized, and they then wrote 
it up for mimeographing and distribu- 
tion to the rest of the class and de- 
veloped a quiz on the topic. These 
quizzes together with a final examina- 
tion, self-evaluation, and evaluation by 
his fellows determined a _ student’s 
grade in the course. 


It was found that while the students 
felt insecure about the method at first 
and would have preferred the teacher 
to assume the role of director rather 
than that of adviser, later in the course 
they found their bearings and enjoyed 
the procedure. 


The use of student assistants was 
employed by the author in his teaching 
of science and mathematics. Space 
sufficient for informal work was pro- 
vided, and capable students were 
selected as assistants or monitors. 
Assistants received special instruction. 
Both the assistants and the instructor 
provided individual help to students 
during the work periods, and an at- 
tempt was made to clear up every 
difficulty no matter how trivial it 
might appear. A great deal of discus- 
sion was used along with this system 
of supervised study. Ohlsen feels this 
system developed cooperation, under- 
standing of the subject matter, and 
understanding of fellow students and 
their difficulties. 

The conference technique was used 
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in teaching large classes in education. 
Of the three meetings each week, one 
was devoted to a lecture. For the sec- 
ond, the class was divided into small 
discussion groups which elected chair- 
men and conducted a study of the 
lecture material as well as a formula- 
tion of problems for which solutions 
were wanted. For the third meeting, 
the class met as a whole, and chair- 
men presented results and questions 
coming from their respective groups 
for general discussion. Students felt 
this procedure provided a more per- 
sonalized and interesting atmosphere 
for study of the subject. 

The author points out that these 
various approaches are discussed, not 
because they are new, but because they 
illustrate the possibility of the use of. 
widely varying techniques by a single 
instructor to achieve personalized in- 
struction. It is his belief that per- 
sonalized teaching is both necessary 
and possible, but that a conscious ef- 
fort to achieve it must be put forth by 
both instructors and administrators. 


OSCAR FOSSUM and HAROLD DAVEY, 


“Development of an Adult Edu- 
cation Program,” The American 
School Board Journal, CX VIII 
(June, 1940), 33, 34, and 80. 


The Directors of Adult Education in 
Pleasantville, New York, describe here 
the genesis of adult education services 
in their community. The program grew 
out of a survey conducted by a local 
woman’s club although previous circu- 
lation of questionnaires had not stimu- 
lated much interest. 

With the help of the local community 
service council, the school authorities 
set up the program. The service coun- 
cil surveyed the community for pro- 
grams already in existence, services 
available, methods of raising funds, 
and so on. A committee of the council 
was set up to cooperate with the adult 
school directors and to meet regularly 
with them. Initial course offerings 
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were agreed upon as a result of tele- 
phone surveys carried on by the com- 
mittee. 


The school operates two nights a 
week for two ten-weeks semesters. 
Every student pays a one dollar regis- 
tration fee, and some classes require 
special fees for materials. Teachers’ 
salaries are paid by the New York 
State Education Department. Recep- 
tions and other social affairs are held 
at regular intervals. Over 500 people 
regularly attend classes in a commu- 
nity of about 5,000 although a few of 
the students come from outside the 
community. Eighty per cent of the 
teachers are laymen from the com- 
munity. 


The variety of courses offered may 
be seen from the following list: Tai- 
loring, World’s Great Music, Home 
Decorating, Typewriting, Acting, Sing- 
ing, Dancing, Photography, Sewing, 
Basic English-Speech, Sketching, 
Bridge, Badminton, Astronomy. Future 
courses proposed include instruction 
in house buying, gardening, and jour- 
nalism. A forum has offered four suc- 
cessful discussion programs. A movie 
machine is available to local groups 
and has been used at thirty different 
meetings in one season. A mimeo- 
graphing service is available for pro- 
grams and notes of local groups. 


The use of laymen as instructors — 
including an engineer, a bridge cham- 
pion, a professional artist, and others 
of equal ability—suggests the ad- 
visability of looking carefully for 
available talent in communities for 
which adult programs are proposed. 


C. GILBERT WRENN, “The Ad- 


ministration of Counseling and 
Other Personnel Services,” The 
Harvard Educational Review, 
XIX (Spring, 1949), 110-119. 
In this article, Dr. Wrenn, who is 


the immediate Past President of the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
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tion, points out the inadequacy of 
much of the student counseling done 
in American colleges and outlines some 
steps which could be taken to improve 
this situation. 


The Nature of Counseling. Because 
counseling is done in many ways in- 
volving varied degrees of specialized 
knowledge, college administrators tend 
to be vague as to just what counseling 
can be thought to mean. Wrenn de- 
fines counseling as “a purposeful re- 
lationship between two people to which 
the counselor contributes skill and in- 
sight but in which both take an active 
part to the end that the student makes 
a decision, resolves a conflict, or 
modifies an attitude.” He points out 
that the professor has a better chance 
to apply psychological principles and 
facts in counseling than does the 
parent because he is not emotionally 
involved but that both can and do 
carry out effective counseling. Thus 
we are led to a definition of levels 
of college counselling which are given 
in this article as four in number. 

The first level consists of casual re- 
lationships such as those involved in 
contact between students and college 
office secretaries. 
The second level involves those con- 
tacts taking place at registration where 
usually a relatively small number of 
faculty and staff members advise stu- 
dents as to routine, selection of courses, 
degree plans, and so on. 
The third level consists of carefully 
selected faculty workers who are re- 
lieved of some other duties to work at 
counseling. These workers deal with 
all sorts of problems and must know 
thoroughly the available campus re- 
sources and how to utilize them. Dif- 
ficult problems and the direction of 
these workers are entrusted to the 
fourth level workers. 

The fourth level workers are fully 

trained in counseling techniques and 

resources. This type of individual may 
be responsible for the entire program 
and its efficient functioning. 


Thus a properly organized institu- 
tion employs counseling by all mem- 


bers of the staff albeit at different 
levels. 
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The Administration of Counseling. 
Wrenn holds that counseling should 
be considered as functioning in a di- 
rect line relationship to the dean of 
students. One method of handling the 
organization is the setting up of a 
student counseling bureau which func- 
tions as a campus-wide agency for stu- 
dents and as a resource agency for 
faculty. Such a bureau, under a di- 
rector, is responsible to the dean of 
students. Its staff functions not only 
in counseling and testing but also as 
a source of leadership in the counseling 
at the lower levels. Much can be done 
by a good faculty with help from the 
professional counselors. 


Coordination in the Administration 
of Student Personnel Services. At- 
tempts at coordination of personnel 
services have been too often of two 
types only. One is to give an adminis- 
trative officer additional duties in 
which he has little interest. Another 
is to set up committee recommenda- 
tions for an organization where prop- 
erly trained personnel are not avail- 
able. Coordination will work well only 
when counseling services are set up 
under the direction of one man or 
agency which has in some cases a line 
relationship with other agencies; in 
other cases, a staff relationship. Needs 
and services must be coordinated as 
well as services themselves. 


Establishment of Student Personnel 
Policy. Wrenn argues that establish- 
ment of student personnel policies 
should be the joint responsibility of 
the administration, the faculty, and 
the students. The administration, of 
course has a vital interest in so im- 
portant a part of the program as the 
counseling services. The faculty must 
have an understanding of the program 
and must cooperate in it for its fullest 
effectiveness to be realized. This will 
not result unless the faculty has a 
hand in developing the project. Both 
in the growth of a truly democratic 
organization and in the utilization of 
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students’ intimate knowledge of their 
own age group and its needs it is im- 
perative that students and their points 
of view be factors in the growth of 
the program. 


THEODORE LANDSMAN and KEN- 


NETH PETERSON, “Design for an 
Experiment in Student-Centered 
Teaching,” Educational Leader- 
ship, VII (November, 1949), 
102-106. 


This is a preliminary report of a 
study attempting the evaluation of a 
“student-centered” method of instruc- 
tion at Syracuse University. The study 
was conducted during the second se- 
mester of 1948-1949 in a junior course 
in human development as part of an 
examination into methods used in 
teacher education at Syracuse. 

Eight classes were used. Four were 
taught by a student-centered method; 
four, by a syllabus-centered method. 
The hypothesis was: “There are sig- 
nificant differences in the effects of 
student-centered, as contrasted with 
syllabus-centered, classes.” This hy- 
pothesis was tested with regard to 
gains in personality development, 
knowledge of facts and principles, ac- 
ceptance of self or others, and feelings 
toward class experience. 

The two types of instruction were 
differentiated as follows: 

In the student-centered instruction, the 
faculty objectives for the course were 
distributed in the form of a syllabus, 
but no attempt was made to direct 
or plan class activities which were 
left entirely to the students. 
In the syllabus-centered classes, the 
instructors attempted to help the stu- 
dents learn a certain body of informa- 
tion using the best known devices 
including group discussion, lectures, 
audio-visual aids, and so on. 

Since the two methods were not 
widely separated, careful planning and 
preparation were employed by the 
teachers to ensure an actual difference 
in methods. 

That the teachers actually main- 
tained differences between classes was 
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checked by three methods: observation 
by impartial critics, students’ percep- 
tions of the classes as measured on a 
Student Perception Scale, and analysis 
of methods by the teachers concerned. 


The testing program consisted of 
both objective and projective tests— 
some standard and some devised by 
the staff—given at the beginning and 
end of the term. Additional materials 
was secured from autobiographies writ- 
ten by the students at the beginning 
of the course to which they added final 
chapters covering the experiences of 
the semester. 


Analysis of data is still progressing. 
However, the present status of the 
study indicates significant differences 
in the way the students perceived 
their classes under the two methods. 
Although the results of this study are 
not yet available in complete form, it 
would seem that a procedure has been 
indicated for a type of research which 
might give useful and interesting re- 
sults in junior college work. 
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AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement 
which limits its work to the 
university and college field. 
It is affiliated with the 
Wisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. 
Both organizations assist 
in the appointment of ad- 
ministrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 
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TUITION REFUND PLAN 
Dual PROTECTION 


for COLLEGES: 





Protects fixed tuition income 

Contracts with parents are strengthened 
Your good will is immeasurably enhanced 
Refunds are made on an equitable basis 


Protection in the event of closure 


This protection is available to your 
college at NO COST TO YOU. 


Write for booklet J 50 giving full details about the Plan. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 Milk Street 








and for PARENTS: 





Refunds of tuition, room and boarding 
fees are provided, when for medical 
reasons a student is: 

Withdrawn entirely from college 
Delayed in entering college 

Absent from classes 


Quarantined 


Prevented from attending classes due to 
closure of the college. 


Boston 9, Mass. 

















STUDENTS’ INSURANCE 


Medical Reimbursement Coverage for expenses incurred due to any acci- 
dent or illness. 


Coverage in force for all school activities including sports, while travel- 
ing between home and school and during vacations, except summer 
vacation. 


Full year coverage available for small additional charge. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Rutland, Vermont 


Nationwide underwriters of insurance for schools, camps & 
athletic teams. 
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ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
By DODD AND HASEK 


A book that can be read and understood 





la by the average student 


Used in Almost 300 Colleges 


Truly here is a new book that overcomes the long-standing criticism of the teaching 
of college economics. For your first course in economics, this book is written in a 
simple, direct, informal, dynamic style. It will help your students do some straight 
thinking about basic economic problems. 


Available with a workbook, tests, and an instructors’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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